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P.A.s Writing 
More Reports, 
Use 53 Types 


Copyright 1958, Purchasing Wk. 


e Some purchasing executives 
spend 30% of their work week 
writing reports. 

eOn the average they spend 
12 hours a month report writing. 

¢ The 53 different types of re- 
ports submitted by purchasing 
departments range from A (ab- 
senteeism) to V (value analysis). 

¢ The number of reports is in- 
creasing. 

These were significant discov- 
eries of a survey conducted last 
week by PURCHASING WEEK. Re- 
plies were received from all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Some kind of new report to 
management from 25% of the 
P.A.’s now keep their bosses bet- 
ter posted on business conditions 
as well as permitting tighter con- 
trols on costs. As might be ex- 
pected, the most popular of the 

(Continued on page 29) 


Plywood Prices 
Begin to Climb 


Portland, Oregon—Douglas fir 
plywood tags are starting to 
climb. A $67-68 price per thou- 
sand square feet is now being 
quoted for the key one quarter- 
inch thick sanded grade. That’s 
S3-4 above the $64 price quoted 
as recently as two weeks ago. 

A flurry of orders is behind the 
price boost. For the week ended 
March 1, a total of 134.7 million 
square feet in new orders was re- 
ported. That was 28% above 
the week before and 60% above 
the year ago figure. 


Purchasing Agent Has 
High (School) Ideas 


Columbus, Ohio—A requi- 


sition order for a _ 1958 
Thunderbird sports car _ re- 
cently jolted the Franklin 


County Commissioners. The 
requisition called for a fully- 
equipped automobile includ- 
ing a two-way radio, white- 
wall tires, dual exhausts, red 
leather upholstery, and a fire 
engine red paint job. 

The astonished 
sioners appropriately disposed 
of the requisition after they 
learned it had been made out 
by a high school student. 

The lad had acted as county 
purchasing agent for the day 
under the Y.M.C.A. Citizen- 
ship program. 


commis- 


P.A. Groups Name Presidents 


JOSEPH V. SPAGNA, commission- 


er of purchases, City of New 
York, is new head of National 
Institute of Governmental  Pur- 
chasing. Story on page 29. 


This Week’s 


Consumer To Buy 
More Cautiously 


Washington—The consumer is 
going to be tough this year. He’s 
going to continue buying, but 
more cautiously and with declin- 


ing interest in big-ticket pur- 
chases. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s 
latest survey of consumer buying 
plans shows that Mr. Average 
Citizen, whose spending money is 
the strongest single prop under 
the economy, is not going to make 
a drastic cutback in his spending. 
However, there are fewer con- 
sumers who see themselves buy- 
ing key items—housing, cars, ap- 
pliances—and those that do see 
themselves paying a little less in 
the months to come. (see table 
p. 29). 

The Board’s report, made in 
January and February for the 

(Continued on page 29) 


GEOFFREY L. HASZARD, general 
purchasing agent for B. C. Elec- 
tric Co., is new head of Cana- 
dian Association of Purchasing 


Agents. Story on page 30. 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


MAR. 17-23 


An auto industry executive remarked the other day that if the 
consumer would take the padlock off his pocketbook, business 
would improve sharply and everything would be rosy. There’s 
no lack of money, he said, only lack of confidence. 

He makes a strong point. Confidence is a big factor in any 


situation. 
But except for the 5.2 


million jobless (see unemployment p. 1) 


Is consumer fear the main root of trouble as the statement implies? 
How many of us are just a bit tired of keeping up with the Jones 
and are thinking now is a good time to let cash accumulate, save 
for future security, children’s education, or even some of the still 
unmarketed gadgets and luxuries promised for the future? 


Or could it be people are acting just like smart purchasing 
agents—looking for a better price, more quality for their dollar? 
In that case an alert selling campaign combined with attractive 


offers might pay off. 


(Continued on page 29) 


Industry Cuts 
New Expansion 


By $5 Billion 


Washington — Manufacturing 
industry keeps reducing its plans 
to invest in new capacity, as the 
tabie above shows clearly. 

These latest government esti- 
mates, made from information 
given by businessmen since the 
first of this year, indicate that 
spending for new plant and equip- 


ment will be $5 billion less in 
1958 than in 1957. 
Overall, that’s a 13% decline. 


For the manufacturing industries 
the decline is greater, off 17% 
from 1957's actual spending. 
Durable goods investment in cap- 
ital goods shows a greater decline 
than manufacturing as a whole, 
off 22%. But producers of non- 
durable goods are not dropping 
their investment so sharply, only 
12% 

These highlights of a_ long- 
awaited government survey show 
why Administration officials and 

(Continued on page 30) 


Labor News 


Detroit—Chrysler Corp. and 
the UAW-CIO begin 1958 con- 
tract negotiations April 1 at the 
corporation’s office here. Pres- 
ent contracts, covering about 90,- 
000 employees in over 60 
Chrysler plants, remain in effect 
until June 1. 


New York—The AFL-CIO 
International Ladies Garment 
workers Union ended its first ma- 
jor strike in 25 years last week 
with approval of a package pay 

(Continued on page 29) 


Everybody 


Unemployed Total 
Not Frightening 


Washington—The employment 
situation is shaping up a bit more 
seriously than the Eisenhower 
\dministration had thought pos- 
sible a few weeks ago. Their 
worst fears were realized when 
last week’s employment report 
showed that 5.2 million persons 
were out of work in February. 

But it is not so frightening as 
some of the newspaper scare 
headlines would have it. Even if 
unemployment inches up in the 
next few months to 6 million—as 
some employment officials now 
are privately saying—it won’t re- 
sult in any wholesale collapse. 
Put the entire picture in proper 
perspective and you find: 

e Total employment is 
high. 

(Continued on page 18) 


still 


Joins in Battling Recession and Unemployment 
States, Cities Pushing Public Works 


U.S. Government- 


Washington—The Administra- 
tion now is working on details of 
possible tax cuts as a means of 
injecting more purchasing power 
and funds for business expansion 
into the nation’s economy. But 
accelerated spending and public 
works are being pushed first as 
the government finally begins 
forging the first pieces of its eco- 
nomic program. 

Anti-recession activity steamed 
to a new high in Washington last 
week as dreary unemployment 
figures and other economic indi- 
cators provoked a fresh burst of 
programs, plans and just plain 
talk. 

© Both Republicans and Demo- 
crats gave tax cuts a big play. 
While a full discussion of tax 
plans and cut possibilities was 
scheduled for this week’s White 
House conference with G.O.P. 


(Continued on page 30) 


Labor Unions— 


Washington—Big labor’s pre- 
scription for revitalizing the na- 
tion’s economic health includes 
these ingredients: higher wages, 
more public spending, lower 
prices. 

From all around the country, 
1,000 top unionists of the A.F.L.- 
C.1.O. rallied in Washington last 
week for an emergency economic 
and legislative conference. Fed- 
eration president George Meany, 
criticizing the Administration and 
Congressional leadership for not 
acting sooner, detailed labor's 
own anti-recession remedy. 

The three major components 
of the labor program: 

e Federal government—cut taxes 
for individuals immediately, raise 
unemployment benefits, and sim- 
ultaneously embark on an all-out 
spending program for more mili- 
tary security and more public 
(Continued on page 4) 


New York—Many states and 
metropolitan areas where busi- 
ness needs a boost are not wait- 
ing for the federal government to 
come to their rescue. They already 
have adopted or are planning 
projects designed to provide more 
jobs and stir business activity. 

A PURCHASING WEEK survey 
of some 27 states and 30 major 
cities showed that public works 
and other projects costing more 
than $3 billion are in the works 
or talking stage. 

These include a wide variety of 
proposals, such as: 

@ Expansion and acceleration 
of public works, construction, 
road building, and other projects 
already underway or marked for 
spring starts. 

e Pushing ahead projects 
planned for summer and fall or 
even next year. Contract letting 
on some already has started in an 


effort to get the work going. 

e Establishment of special state 
committees to direct or plan 
pump-priming measures for criti- 
cal labor surplus areas. 

e Increasing levies or creating 
new taxes (such as on gasoline) 
and using receipts to finance job- 
making projects. 

The survey showed that some 
sections such the mountain 
states, parts of the south, and else- 
where really haven't felt the pinch 
of recession too severely. But the 
majority of states and cities—es- 
pecially those in the surplus la- 
bor areéas—are anxious to 
some kind of “operation boot- 
strap” going either before or in 
conjunction with any over-all 
federal plan. 

Here is what P. W. correspond- 
ents report on state efforts to 
boost their economies. 

(Continued on page 
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This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


MAR. 17-23 


Do looming federal deficits mean another round of price inflation? 

[hat’s a question being asked by many purchasing executives now that 
“deficit financing” is no longer a dirty phrase. 

Actually it’s too early to give a general answer—if indeed any generaliza- 
tion on this subject is possible. Government fiscal policy is just one of many 
factors affecting price. Supply, demand, and specific market conditions all 
play important roles. 

Offhand, as things stand now, any immediate danger of inflation seems 
remote. At this juncture, deficit spending should tend to stiffen demand, keep 
tags on an even keel. 

7 * a 


One point there’s no question on: Whether by reducing revenues (tax cuts) 
or increasing outlays (public works, increased unemployment insurance) 
deficits look like they’re here to stay for a while. 

New estimates now put fiscal 1958 budget deficit close to $1 billion. For 
the year beginning next July (fiscal 1959) the deficit could go as high as 
$8-10 billion, if a significant tax cut is voted. 

The Administration has already accepted deficits as part of the economic 
facts of life. Last week’s gloomy statistics were the clincher. 

Unemployment in February went over the 5 million mark (See page 1). 
Retail sales are no better. February levels slipped 3% below January. New 
plant and equipment survey shows businessmen now expect to cut their 1958 
spending by 13% (See page 1). 

Significantly enough, neither Republicans or Democrats are quarreling with 
the deficit idea. Both agree the time to act is in the next few months—before 
a modest downturn can turn into a full-fledged recession. 


You'll be hearing a lot of arguments in the next few weeks—on whether a 
tax cut or public works is the best and least inflationary method to combat the 
recession. 

Actually there is no “best” method. Each has advantages and disadvantages. 

Below we've worked out a simplified example of how the “deficit effect” 
would work through a tax cut. While increased public works outlays would 
work somewhat differently, the net effect of stimulating demand would be the 
same. 


Start on the assumption that a tax cut of say $5 billion has been voted. 

e This puts $5 billion more in the hands of consumers. 

e The public will spend a considerable portion of this on goods and services. 
The amount they spend creates that much extra demand. 

© Producers will sell more, tend to build up inventories, and increase their 
work forces. They might decide to build that extra 
poned when the recession started. 

e This in turn increases the demand for capital 
more employment. 


extension that they post- 
goods and provides still 


e Increased employment in both capital and consumer industries means 
growing consumer incomes. This in turn means still more consumer demand. 
It's what is known as the “multiplier effect” or as the New Dealers called it. 
“priming the pump.” It means an initial $5 billion injection into the economy 
results in a more than $5 billion increase in demand. j 
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This Weeks Commodity Prices 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 
Pig iron, basic, valley. gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 

Steel, structural shapes. Pitts., ewt 
Steel, structural shapes. Los Angeles, ewt 


Steel, bars. del., Phila.. ewt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 

Steel, plates. Chicago. ewt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy. del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel Scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago. gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 

Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., lb 


+” 
Th ms 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 

Zine, Prime West. East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 


Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf. bbl 

fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago. tank car, gal 
Gasoline. 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 


Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration. tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 

Caustic soda. 76% solid, drums, carlots, ewt 

Coconut oil, indelible, crude. tanks, N.Y. Ib 

Glycerin, synthetic, tanks, Ib 

Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade. carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 

Shellae, T.N., N.Y. Ib 


Soda ash, 58%. light, carlots, ewt 

Sulfur. crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfurie acid, 66%. commercial, tanks, ton 
Tallow, indelible, faney, tank cars, N.Y. Ib 


Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg, carlots, lb 


PAPER 


Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 

Bond paper, #1 sulfite. water marked, 20 lb carton lots, 
CWT 

Chipboard, del. N.Y.. carlots, ton 

Kraft liner, 42 lb del. N.Y., ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls 

Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland. bulk, del. N.Y.. bbl 

Glass. window, single B, 40” bracket. box 

Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y, 


TEXTILES 


Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 

Cotton, 1” middling. N. Y.. Ib 
Printeloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 
Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., yd 

Wool tops, N.Y. Ib 


HIDES AND RUBBER 


Hides, cow. light native, packers, lb 
Rubber. #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 


West 4 


Subscrip 


iblishing Co., Ine., 330 
N. Y., Post Office 
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Year % Yrly 
Mar. 12 Mar. 5 Ago Chg 
67.00 67.00 63.50 t. Bis 
66.00 66.00 62.50 5.6 
77.50 77.50 74.00 1.7 
5.275 d2ie 5.00 5.5 
5.975 9.975 5.70 1.8 
D.teo 5.725 5.365 1 6.7 
5.425 5.425 5.075 6.9 
5.10 5.10 85 Lae 
36.50 35.50 51.50 99 ] 
33.50 33.50 15.50 26.4 
36.50 37.50 17.50 23.2 
26 26 23 }.4) 
208 208 N.A. N.A. 
238 44 316 24.7 
173 At 250 50.8 
sid até 16 18.8 
74 i4 14 () 
7 70 2.49 65.6 
951 951 989 3.9 
100 Log 135 29.9 
20 220 YB bs 18.2 
9.65 2.65 30 19.7 
2.70 2.10 > 70 () 
5 05 05 () 
120 120 133 9.8 
114 AL4 131 13.0 
6.05 6.05 5.80 b.3 
Be 15.25 15.00 1.7 
90.50 90.50 82.50 +. 9.7 
0 0 mii) 0) 
1.50 1.30 1.30 () 
116 145 12] | 20.7 
278 218 280 Py 
179 184 165 ae 
205 205 205 (0) 
20 325 ALO — 20.7 
9 70 9 70 10.00 im ae 
RS’ Pe 6 -— 8.0 
1.55 1.55 1.55 0) 
23.50 23.50 26.50 od 
$2.30 22.35 22.30 0 
083 8 | O78 64 
255 200 235 |. $8.5 
17.00 17.00 16.15 1. 5.3 
24.20 24.20 7 Re |. 2.8 
100.00 100.00 100.00 0 
127.50 127.90 127.50 () 
9.50 9.50 9.25 t 2.7 
6.40 6.10 6.60 — 3.0 
$1.25 $1.25 11.25 0) 
1.42 41.42 1.23 EL 45 
7.09 7.09 7.88 sie LOD 
112.00 112.00 119.00 =o 
117.00 117.00 119.00 — 1./ 
10.20 10.25 11.00 ee 
361 300 353 Zit 
174 174 180 3.3 
210 210 285 5.3 
1SLS 1.515 1.915 —20.9 
145 145 160 94 
265 2265 325 18.5 
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Building Materials Industry Feels 
Pressure of Current Recession 


Accelerated Home and Highway Construction May 
Relieve Downward Strain on Price Structure 


New York—The building ma- 
terials industry is feeling the re- 
sults of the current recession, de- 
spite the high level of construc- 
tion. Overcapacity is the basic 
problem, and this has resulted in 
downward pressure on prices. 

Average building material tags, 
paced by drops in lumber and 
glass prices, went down steadily 
during the last six months of 
1957 (See accompanying chart). 
But overall 1958 price trend will 
be slightly up as home and high- 
way building accelerates. 


“Under Supply” to “Over Supply” 


In 1957, most building ma- 
terial makers found their markets 
changing from ones of “under 
supply” to “over supply”. It was 
a combination of too much ex- 
pansion by producers in recent 
years-—plus the fact that some 
weaknesses have cropped up in 
specific construction areas. 

[he construction picture looks 
somewhat like this. Commercial 
and industrial building will de- 
cline by 11% and 14% respec- 
tively, under last year. This will 
be counterbalanced by a 10% 
increase in home building and a 
14> jump in highway building 
over 1957. Outlays under the 
federal highway program alone 
are expected to rise at least to 
$5.5 billion this year, compared 
with $4.8 billion in 1957. 


Materials Picture 


Here’s how two key building 
material areas will fare: : 

Most cement buyers will find 
1958 a change of pace. There 
may be some price softening. Al- 
though demand will remain close 
to the 1957 total of 298 million 
bbl.—6% below 1956—but pro- 
duction is likely to continue in- 
creasing. 

In 1957, despite a leveling-off 
in demand, the industry expanded 
capacity by nearly 8%. And a 
similar capacity gain is in the 
works this year. As a result, in- 
ventories are now at a postwar 
high—over 40° larger than in 
19S7—and many plants are shut 
down for the first time in ten 
years. The industry is now oper- 
ating at some 80% of capacity, 
compared to close to 90% last 
year at this time. 

The effect on prices of this 
situation came quickly. Cement 
tags had risen steadily in recent 
years but started to falter in 1957. 
And an announced _ producer’s 
price increase of 10-15¢ as of 
Jan. 1, 1958, was not universally 
adopted. 


Absorbing Freight Charges 

Besides direct price reductions, 
many producers are offering 
other concessions to buyers. The 
most common is the absorbing of 
freight charges on large orders 
Shipped considerable distances, 

The biggest demand lag areas 
include: eastern Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, the New York metro- 
politan area, New England, Ohio, 
Virginia, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, Kansas, and southern Cali- 
fornia. On the other hand, de- 
mand has continued firm in the 
Rocky Mountain area, Montana, 
Idaho, Arizona, Utah, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi. 


March 17, 1958 


The one big hope for a pickup 
in demand for producers lies in 
a spurt of federal measures de- 
signed to increase outlays for 
road building and home construc- 
tion. If such a situation does oc- 
cur, prices could firm again by 
early summer. And output could 
outpace 1957 by 1-2“. 


Lumber has also been in ; 


downward demand spiral. Pro- 
duction so far in 1958 has been 
running better than 3% behind 
last year. Demand has been lag- 
ging even more, putting pressure 
on tags all across the line. Av- 
erage prices are running some 
4-5% below last year with some 
specific area cuts much heftier. 
Key one-quarter inch grade 
plywood for instance, is now 
quoted at around $67 per thou- 
sand sq. ft. That represents a 
drop of some $5 per thousand 
sq. ft. since the beginning of the 
year. Heavy cuts have also come 
in construction grades of flooring 
and hardboard. Roofing and sid- 
ings prices, on the other hand, 
have been holding fairly steady. 


BUILDING MATERIALS PRICE INDEX 
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jack 


plug 


Three-circuit 


phone plug 


Two-circuit 


phone plug 


Telephone 


extension jack 


Short-frame 
“iunior’ jack 


Switchboard 
telephone jack 


Midget jack 


Serving Industry with These Products: 


Electromechanical — Resistors ¢ Switches ¢ Tuning Devices @ Vibrators 
Electrochemical — Capacitors® Mercury and Zinc-Carbon Batteries 
Metallurgical — Contacts © Special Metals © Welding Materials 


Parts distributors in all major cities stock Mallory 


standard components for your convenience. 


Purchasing Week 


W ater-sealed 


Infant jack 


For jacks 
and plugs— 
make it 


MALLORY! 


Whenever vou need a jack and plug for 
use in telephone, radio, communications, 
hi-fi sets, laboratory equipment . . . either 
commercial or military .. . it pays to look 
through the variety of standard Mallory 
designs. All are built for quality .. . engi- 
neered by Mallory specialists with long 
experience in designing special components, 
“and manufactured to highest standards of 
precision by Mallory methods that assure 
absolute dependability. 


Some typical Mallory jacks and plugs are 
shown here. If you don’t see the exact type 
you need for your product, we may have 
a standard model that will match your 
requirements. Or if you need something 
special, our staff is well qualified to design 
the model you need...and produce it 
economically to specifications. Write or 
call for a consultation. 


Expect more...get more from 


—y 


P.R. MALLORY & CO. Inc. 


ALLOR 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. 


Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


This Week’s 


Washington 


Perspective “*”” 


The current recession takes some curious twists. There hasn't 
been such a week in Washington during the entire Eisenhower 
Administration when almost every piece of news went against the 
President. [The Eisenhower luck seemed to be running thin. 

Unemployment is up—far more than anticipated. 

Business plans for expanding plant are down—amaterially. 

Housing starts, a recent bright sign, tumbled—hit by Feb- 
ruarys unusually cold weather. 

The intentions of consumers to buy were off. That is the 
Federal Reserve Board Survey of what you and I are thinking 
about buying—houses, cars, furniture, appliances, and so on. 

Last week was a week of statistics—so much so that broad 
thinkers in Washington began to wonder, under the flurry of 
figures, whether they aren’t being led around by the nose by the 
sums of IBM machines. 

Some reflection is in order. No one in Washington is blinking 
at the 5.2 million unemployed or the 13% decline in capital 
plant and equipment plans. Indeed, the Administration is pre- 
paring its Own anti-recession program under the pressure of 
Democratic Congress, one that Eisenhower feels may be in a 
mood to run wild with tax cuts, public works and so on. 

Without being a Pollyanna, here are some observations: 

The housing slump in February is not worrying experts in 
the Labor Dept. Bureau of Labor Statistics. They see the slump, 
starts down to 65 thousand, 7% under January, as caused 
by weather. The seasonally adjusted annual rate of 890 thousand 
that February indicates as better than could be expected. With 
new stimulants to housing coming in Administration and Con- 
gressional action, the experts believe the industry will go well 
above the | million mark during the yeat 

And the consumer study, though unspectacular, isn’t bad. 
To be sure, the survey indicates that American shoppers are 
keeping a close grip on their purses. This statistic, about how 
consumers plan to buy, is not usually of much concern to an 
industrial purchasing agent. But this time, what the consumer 
thinks and feels takes on some significance. 

For example, consumers are confident about themselves. He 
feels he has a reasonable amount of security. Just about as many 
this year feel they will get a raise in pay as they did two years 
That is, 37% think they will get a raise; that is down only 
3 percentage points from the confidence of last year, 
boom yeat 

Still, the same person who is individually confident, is wor- 
ried about the next fellow. The percentage of those who expect 
bad times ahead jumped from a figure of 13% for 1957 to 39% 
in 1958. With that concern about how the next person is doing 
in mind, the consumer then expects to spend less. 

But the big conclusion: Buyers get cautious in the climate 
of a downturn, but by and large they keep buying. And com- 
pared to other recession years, the Federal Reserve Survey shows 
the consumer has a stubborn streak of confidence. 

s = © 

There’s new life in a Senate move to put federal funds into 
reas of chronic unemployment. A compromise by Sen. Frede- 
rick G. Payne (R., Maine) may end a two-year deadlock blocking 
efforts by Sen. Paul Douglas (D., Ill.) and the Administration. 

Payne’s measure would create a $250 million revolving loan 
fund to help depressed communities lure new industry, provide 
$50-million in annual grants for building such facilities as 
waterworks and sewerage connections, and $3.5 million to help 
finance market and labor surveys. 


alo. 


a record 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1.442 1.425 2.401 
Autos, units 83.133 91,508 140,161 
Trucke, units 17.827 17,451 18.835 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,488 7.560 8,076 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12.136 12,155 13,328 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 8.00] 7,520 8.578 
Gasoline, thous bbl 25,294 26,429 26,667 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 81.9 82.7 90.8 
Container board, thous tons 127,935 127,748 148.429 
Boxboard, thous tons 137.784 136,603 131.885 
Paper operating rate, % 89.5 88.3 Pek 
Lumber. thous of board ft 219,620 118,666 235.654 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,407 1,132 1.610 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 11,793 11,803 11,867 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 313.1 365.1 412.3 
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LABOR UNION EXECUTIVES have their own ideas of just how business 
can be given help. Washington meeting gave them nationwide publicity. 


Labor Union Executives Advance 
Own Plans for Boosting Economy 


(Continued from page 1) 
works (specifically, such things as 
highways, schools, hospitals, pub- 
lic housing). 

e Organized labor—*‘“Don't let 
anyone tell you this is the time to 
hold the line on wages,” fore- 
shadowing a show of muscle by 
union negotiators at the bargain- 
ing table this year. 

e Business—reduce prices on in- 
dividual items, taking a gamble 
on bigger profits off bigger sales 
volume. 


In Sheraton Hall, festooned 
with banners demanding “put 
America back to work!” Meany 


delivered labor’s anti-recession 
program on Tuesday even as the 
government was announcing that 
February's unemployment total 
had risen to 5,173,000 persons. 
The conference was sharply 
timed; labor’s chieftains had 
counted on just such an = an- 
nouncement, to give the 1,000 
delegates a new shot of urgency 
and to put nervous politicians in 
a more receptive frame of mind 
for suggestions on how to cure 
the slide. 

Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell 
received a cool, but polite, re- 
ception when he appeared before 
the delegates to explain what the 
Administration is doing and why. 
Insofar as the individual items in 


the labor and White House pro- 
grams go, there is a certain dupli- 
cation. But there are vast, and 
vital, differences in emphasis and 
timing. 

Where Meany put an individ- 
ual tax cut at the top of labor’s 
priority list, Mitchell—reflecting 
the official Administration posi- 
tion as of this week—held it out 
only as a possibility for the fu- 
ture “if the recession proves more 
stubborn than is now anticipat- 
ed.” And, importantly, Mitchell 
bore down on the Administration 
view that any tax reduction 
should benefit business as well as 
individuals. 

The delegates got an influen- 
tial audience. On Thursday, as 
the conference neared its end, 
Meany and the seven other mem- 
bers of the A.F.L.-C.1.O. execu- 
tive committee went to the White 
House to talk about their pro- 
gram with Pres. Eisenhower. The 
1.000 delegates fanned out to 
Capitol Hill to “sell” their pro- 
gram to all senators and con- 
gressmen who would listen. Most 
would, for the week’s economic 
news in Washington was on the 
bearish side and the politicians, 
in this election year, were becom- 
ing incre -asingly sensitive to rum- 
bles of economic unrest through- 
out the nation. 


P.W. Editors Outline 58 Outlook 


Stamford, Conn.—The outlook 
for purchasing in 1958 was dis- 
cussed by senior editors of PUR- 
CHASING WEEK in a forum pre- 
sentation at the Mar. 11 meeting 
of the Southern Connecticut Pur- 


chasing Agents Association. 
The forum covered’ what's 


ahead in new products; the future 
in terms of price and general 
economic developments; new 
views in purchasing techniques 
and procedures; and general news 
developments in economic legis- 
lation, labor, transportation, and 
other areas of the purchasing pro- 
fession. 

Ray W. Barnett, chief editor 
of PURCHASING WEEK, moderated 
the forum panel which included 
four of the McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion’s senior editors: Willis A. 
Bussard, Joseph A. Cohn, Robert 
S. Reichard, and John M. Roach. 

Approximately 70 purchasing 


executives from throughout the 
Southern Connecticut area at- 
tended the meeting at which 
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Theodore C. Gorman, purchasing 


agent of Heli-Coil Corp., pre- 
sided. At the group’s business 


session, changes in association by- 
laws were adopted. The Home 
Lite Corp. also presented a film 
high-lighting sales promotion of 
its chain saw products. 


Caustic Soda 
Upped $10 Ton 


New York—The price of dry 
caustic soda is being raised $10 a 
ton by the Westvaco Chlor-Al- 
kali division of Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation. This 
basic industrial chemical is used 
in specialty mixes for heavy duty 
cleansers and other products. 

New carload prices, effective 
April | for the flake form will be 
$5.20 per 100 Ibs. in 400 Ib. 
drums. Carload tags on_ solid 
caustics will be $4.80 per 100 
lb. drums. 


yORK! 


ri, ECONOM ae 


REP. EUGENE McCARTHY, D.-F.L., 
Minn., was a guest speaker. 


Wholesale Tags 
Slip Off 0.3% 


Washington — For the _ first 
time since the current downturn 


began, spotty declines are re- 
ported in industrial wholesale 
prices. 


Wholesale tags in this category 
fell 0.3% between mid-January 
and mid-February, according to 
a new Bureau of Labor Statistics 
price report. However, a 2% 
rise in farm products boosted the 
overall wholesale price structure 
to a new record high—118.9% 
of the 1947-49 average 

The government's monthly re 
port attributed a good part of the 
declining in the non-farm secto! 
to the slowdown in business. 

Fuel, power, and lighting ma- 
terials prices showed the biggest 
falloff. Textile products and ap- 
parels also dipped. 

Price tags were also lower In 
the machinery and motive prod 
ucts sector, lumber and woo0¢ 
products, chemicals, rubber 

But metals and metals product: 
showed their first advances 
0.1%, since the recession begat 
last August. Structural nonme 
tallic minerals and miscellaneou 
products also advanced. 
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Congress Plans 
To Seek Reasons 
On Rising Prices 


Committee Requests 
Leading Economists 
To Be at Hearings 


Mines engineer, told a technical 
session that the free world’s 
known and probably reserves of 
beryllium ore were so limited that 
“we couldn’t think of replacing 
magnesium or aluminum in air- 
craft on any large scale with 
beryllium.” 

However, he said, makers of 
advanced aircraft and missiles 
have expressed much interest in 
using it for airframes, rocket sur- 
faces, and instrumentation. 


Ideal Supplier Gives Milwaukee Late Bill Trouble 


Milwaukee—The City of Mil- 
waukee is having trouble paying 
some of its bills. Not that it 
doesn’t have the money; it’s that 
Schneider Fuel & Supply Co. is 
reluctant about sending the city 
invoices. 

Joseph W. Nicholson, city pur- 
chasing agent, likes doing busi- 
ness with Schneider. The com- 


had the city on its books since 
1946; the account once totaled 
as high as $1,218,628 in 1955. 
Schneider insists that the press 
of business prevents him from 
getting the invoices out. The only 
concession he has made over the 
years is to bill before the statute 
of limitations would overtake the 
amount owing for a year. 


give you good service. What are 
you hollering about?” 

Recently, the city took some 
small encouragement from what 
it believes may be a new trend. 
Schneider appears to be billing 
a certain amount of current ac- 
counts. He cleared what the city 
owed for 1956 and was due only 
$25,118 for 1955. But on pre- 


Washington — Congress is Feitler added that as these in-| pany, headed by Leo J.J. Ww d vious years’ accounts, the city 
warming up for a thorough in-|dustries grow so will the demand] Schneider, sells the city sewer No Help Wante figures that Schneider still has 


vestigation next May into the 
price situation. It could turn out 
to be one of the most politically 
potent inquiries of this session, 
especially if price levels keep 
nching upward. 

The Joint Economic Commit- 
ee will conduct the investigation 
inder the chairmanship of Repre- 
entative Wright Patman. It will 
ook into “the relationship of 
rices to economic stability and 
erowth.” 

Committee officials emphasize 
hat this is not going to be any 
witch-hunting expedition. There 
will be no attempt to blame rising 
prices on either management or 
labor. They are interested in a 
sober analysis of the role of prices 
in the economy. 

They have invited 45 leading 
economists around the country to 
submit papers on various aspects 
of the entire price picture before 
appearing in person. The group 
plans to call no representatives of 
labor, business, or other private- 
interest groups. 

The committee decided on the 
investigation last year at a time 
when inflation was the dominant 
element in the price picture. Since 
then interest generally has focused 
on why prices keep rising in a 
recession. 


for beryllium, and new sources 
of this metal will have to be 
found to allow for present and 
future expansion of the metal’s 
use. 


castings such as covers, grates, 
and catch basins. His bids are 
low, his materials always meet 
specifications, and his service is 
excellent. But, the company has 


When the city offered to send 
auditors to help Schneider pre- 
pare invoices, Schneider  re- 
marked to Nicholson, ““Look Joe, 
I sell you good merchandise and 


about three-quarters of a million 
dollars coming. The city hopes 
Schneider will complete his in- 
voices to allow the bills to be 
paid. 


JUST ENOUGH’ 
PACKAGING 
SAVES MONEY 


Naturally you're concerned 


about how much shipping pro- 
tection you give fragile prod- 
ucts. But more packaging than 


ramen rhe at oe needed cuts your profit margin. 
concern of the investigation, it 
will get more than its share of . . a 
attention during the proceedings. Gaylord’s engineering and re- 

[he economists are covering search staff can come up with 
the whole spectrum of prices, ] ] ; ] 
from the stock market to whole- exactly the right amount o 
sale prices, to the cost of living. corrugated packaging to do 

Some of the reports have al- 7 h pO 

L., ready been submitted and com- your job. A few of many suc- 
mittee economists are studying cesses: lighting fixtures, elegant 
ies them. The outside experts will ] : ] Hos ~ 
be called for panel type hearings glassware, costly oscilloscopes. 
in the last 3 weeks of May. 

Among those asked to submit Find out now if you're overdo- 
ge te raga em, ontee = ing a good thing. Call your near- 
tor of research, committee fo - ; ; 
economic development; Professor by Gaylord packaging engineer. 

Rest Milton Friedman of the Univer- 
urn sity of Chicago; W. Duane Evans, 
re- assistant commissioner of the Bu- 
sale reau of Labor Statistics; and Pro- 
fessor Richard Ruggles of Yale. 
rOry 
lary 
r tO C 
tics ° XY 
~~ | Beryllium Demand [ge 
ture ’ 
» | To Treble by 62 me — | 
re New York—Demand for beryl- a] ~ FF mw... 
the ium. considered one of the most / ZZ Lighting fixtures, with fluorescent 
_ Pace : ‘ a wag tae lamps pre-installed, are packed in 
cto romising structural materials for / ~ 
»*. : ; / just the right amount of Gaylord 
S. idvanced aircraft and rockets, is / H}) corrugated packaging. 
= -xpected to almost treble by | | a 
Be> 1962. | | | Sau CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS 
ap- This was the prediction of en- | HH} | Hill 1 | I, KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 
tineers and geologists at the an- rs a a 
r in mive LAting P » ric: = 4 Y i. —_ Y a on 
a. ee ee GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 
oot ind Petroleum Engineers held 
recently. wie 
uct At present, however, they feel Cc 
ICES demand for the scarce metal was 
egal not great enough to warrant the 
sie -onsiderable expenditure involved 
cou to increase its supply. 
| S. A. Feitler, a Bureau of 
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Price . . - - 
Cruising Speed 

Range... . 
Cost per mile* . 


., a oe ae 
Cruising Speed . 
Range... . 
Cost per mile* . 


TWO-SEATER 


360-460 mi 
8-9¢ 


(when flying 500 hours annually) 


TWIN-ENGINE 


FIVE SEATER 


175 mph 


18¢ 


(when flying 500 hours annually) 


* Cost per airplane-mile. Divide by number of seat miles to get cost-per-seat-mile. 


$6,000-7,500 
. 100-115 mph 


$35,000-80,000 


700-1300 mi 


Single-Engine Class 


—eees 
et NL 
~™ 


STANDARD 


FOUR SEATER 


$8,000-17,000 
135-160 mph 
500-800 mi 
8-9¢ 


Multi-Engine Class 


TWIN 


SIX-TO-EIGHT SEATER 
$80,000-185,000 


ENGINE 


225-235 mph 
to 1,625 mi 
37-52¢ 


SE eee 


DELUXE 
FOUR-TO-FIVE SEATER 


$14,000-27,000 
135-200 mph 
535-900 mi 
9-12¢ 


AIRLINE TYPES, 
MODIFIED BOMBERS, 


ETC. 


to $1,000,000 

200-500 mph 

500-1,200 mi 
50¢-$1.00 


Heres Know-How You Need to Buy a Plane 


More and More Firms Are Taking to the Air Because of the Time-Saving ta Sales and Engineering Staffs; 
Ships Are Now Relatively Inexpensive and Safe; They Can Be Leased; Employees Can Be Trained as Pilots 


Buy a plane for your company? 
It’s not so wild an idea as you 
might think. Businessmen are 
crisscrossing the United States 
in 27,000 private planes ranging 
from tiny two-seaters to big 21- 
passenger DC-3’s with built-in 
bars, bunks, and desks. 

Buying these planes—costing 
$5,000 to $1 million—takes a lot 
of know-how and _ find-out-how 
because most purchasing agents 
have never before bought one. 

Private planes can’t compete 
with other forms of transporta- 
tion on per-mile cost. But many 
small and medium-size businesses 
as well as big ones are finding 
that private planes save high- 
dollar working hours of key ex- 
ecutives, salesmen, and technical 
experts. 

How can you decide whether 
it's time for your company to get 
a plane? First look at last year’s 
total travel expenses (for all 
forms of transportation). If the 
central-office group doesn’t travel 
36,000 miles annually, an_air- 
plane might not pay its way as 
a direct substitute for other trans- 
portation. But if your company’s 
success often depends on hurry- 
ing men with know-how to a 
distant spot on short notice, a 
plane may pay off for you if it 
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flles no more than 15,000 miles 


per year. 
The  business-airplane field 
breaks down into two major 


classes. Eight-seaters and under 
are considered “light planes,” and 
anything over eight seats is up 
there with the big boys. 

Figures quoted by the National 
Business Aircraft Association in- 
dicate that over half of business 
planes are in the single-engine, 
three-to-eight seat class. One and 
two-place planes make up 32% 
of business aircraft. About 14% 
of company-owned planes are in 
the multi-engine class. 

If you’re buying the company’s 
first plane, chances are you won't 
want to start with a big one. For 
light planes aircraft dealers can 
give you complete cost compari- 
sons between private-plane op- 
eration and the ways your people 
have been getting around in the 
past. 

If you ask for the full cost- 
estimate treatment, the salesman 
may list every city your men have 
been visiting and compute the 
difference in dollars and hours 
required to get there. Then he’ll 
let you compare. 

Once you've decided you need 
a plane, you have to look over 
makes and models. Three major 


makers produce the vast major- 
ity of light planes sold in the 
U. S. Another half-dozen manu- 
facturers produce specialty lines 
in small volume. Each of the big 
three makes both single and dou- 
ble-engine aircraft. 

As you look them over, you'll 
be considering several important 
points—size (number of seats), 
economy of operation, speed, and 
safety. 

Your first interest will prob- 
ably be in seating capacity. Com- 
pany travel records will show 
the average size of groups travel- 
ling together to a single location. 
If the pattern shows groups of 
two or three making trips averag- 
ing under 500 miles, a single-en- 
gine four-seater may do the job. 
Longer trips and larger groups 
suggest larger planes. 

Economy of operation is a 
factor you can weigh only after 
talking with the different sales- 
men. They have complete figures 
on gas and oil consumption, 
maintenance costs, insurance, etc. 

Speed is worth considering. 
Average distances travelled last 
year will give you a clue here. 
Overlong trips can be tiresome 
when you're airborne. In these 
cases an extra 35 mph can help. 

Air-safety discussions are for 
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aeronautical engineers. But one 
thing is sure. If you're planning 
all-weather flying, you'll need a 
stout airplane, equipped with all 
the latest instruments. Some 
planes come stripped. You buy 
the expensive blind-flying gear. 
But the higher-priced planes 
come already equipped to your 
specifications. 

Too, multi-engine planes are 
more weather-worthy. They often 
operate through a storm. that 
grounds single-engine planes. 

Even after you’ve chosen the 
make and model, the question of 
payment arises. Most firms buy 
outright, but others lease. 

Leases can be tailored to fit 
your company’s needs. But 
standard leases run either two or 
four years. One popular type 
lease gives a package deal for a 
single price, usually paid in 
monthly installments. The leas- 
ing company, most often an air- 
craft dealer, handles all the de- 
tails. It arranges for hangar space, 
maintenance, insurance, flight 
scheduling, fueling, and _ pilot 
service. The plane is used only 
by your company during the 
lease. And in most cases you 
get option to buy when the lease 
period is up. 

Leasing 


runs considerably 


higher than outright purchase. 
But lease plans offer great flexi- 
bility. Some companies lease on 
a group basis. Three or four firms 
use a single airplane and then 
split costs according to numbe: 
of hours used. 

Then there’s_ the 
lease (30-60 days). This plan 
gives interested companies 
chance to try out the private 
plane system before they buy 
plane or take a long-term lease. 

Lease plans offer three basi 
advantages over outright pul 
chase: 

1. The company doesn’t hav 
to worry about pilots. The deale 
picks a good one to fly the plane 
There is always one availabl 
despite time off for vacations and 
sick leaves. 

2. Your company can write o! 
the full amount of annual leas: 
payments as opposed to regula 
depreciation allowances for com 
pany-owned aircraft. 

3.  Fast-growing companie 
can have a plane without tyin; 
up working capital. 

Leasing and buying aren’t th 
only ways your company cal 
have use of an airplane. One-hor 
charter service has been avail 
able for years. And rental plan: 
are now being tested by indi 


short-term 
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vidual dealers and one nation- 
wide vehicle-rental firm. 

But outright purchase can get 
complicated. The company must 


find a pilot and arrange for 
maintenance, hangar space, in- 


surance, and flight scheduling. 

Some companies hire a top- 
notch pilot and leave all these 
details to him. If the aircraft is 
single-engine, chances are the 
flying arrangements wont take 
all his time though; so he’s given 
1 job in the company itself. 

Many companies find qualified 
pilots within their own ranks or 
make pilots of the men who'll be 
doing the flying anyway. 

Using Eight-Seater Plane 

Silent Hoist & Crane Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is now using a 
twin-engine eight-seater. Two 
pilots divide the job of flying the 
plane to key sales spots as far 
north as Maine and as far south 
aS Florida. The pilots are com- 
pany vice president, B. M. 
Wunch and regional sales mana- 
ver, James Beach. In use for two 
years, the plane has averaged 
under 500 hours annually. But it 
pays off by giving customers “‘fly- 
ing sales and service.” 

Pilot and Sales Manager Beach 
says, “We use our plane mostly 
for sales trips. But it comes in 
handy for emergency service and 
ferrying parts.” Asked if flying is 
an all-year affair, Beach admits 
that it’s more dependable in the 
warmer months. But he adds that 
“often when there’s snow and ice 
all over the roads, we hop right 
over the mess and land easily on 
a well-plowed runway at our des- 
tination.” 

For companies that don’t have 
ready-made pilots, there’s added 
expense, about $8,000 yearly for 

single-engine pilot, $16,000 
lor a man who flies twin-engine 
jobs. : 

Total costs of owning a plane 
break sharply into two categories: 
fixed, and operating expenses. 
Expenses that stay the same 
Whether you fly one or one- 


thousand hours annually include 
insurance, pilot’s salary, hangar 
space, and depreciation. Operat- 
ing costs include gas and oil, air- 
plane and engine maintenance, 
and periodic engine overhaul (re- 
quired by the C.A.A.). 

The relation between these two 
varies according to number of 
hours the plane is in the air. 
Under 300 hours per year, your 
fixed costs may run over 75% of 
the total. But with 700 flying 
hours annually, that figure may 
drop to 38%. 

Planes don’t depreciate so 
quickly as you might think. The 
C.A.A. requires a high degree of 
engine maintenance. That’s one 
reason why a two-year-old plane 
is worth about 60% of its original 
price. 

Most businesses stick to eight- 
seat aircraft or smaller. In that 
bracket, buying isn’t so compli- 
cated that the company can’t do 
its own deciding. But buying a 
bigger plane takes a lot of tech- 
nical know-how. That’s where 
special aircraft consultants come 
in. 

Consultants Available 


These consultants (there are 
less than 100 in the U. S.) can 
get you anything from a World 
War II bomber to a ten-passenger 
jet transport with cruising speed 
of 500 mph and a price tag of $1 
million. For a fee of 5% of the 
plane’s purchase price, a con- 
sultant will analyze your traffic 
pattern, help you decide which 
plane you need, and give you cost 
estimates On maintenance. 

When you're ready to buy, he 
takes care of CAA red tape, gets 
you a crew, and arranges hangar 
space and maintenance. 

Maintenance costs for the big 
ones vary widely. But you ca 
count on needing at least a two- 
man crew if you go bigger than 
an eight-seater. 

As with the smaller planes, 
several types of lease plans are 
available. Again, the consultant 
can advise you. 


Little Rock P.A.s Given Facts 
On Reynolds Material Control 


Little Rock, Ark.—Reynolds 
Metals Co.’s “Material Control” 
program was described by its 
purchasing agent, James Jenkins, 
before members of the Little 
Rock Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Feb. 20. 

In Reynolds’ plant at Bauxite, 
over 8,000 items are handled a 
year. A ledger card covering 
each item shows a minimum and 
maximum inventory and _ the 
number of pieces required for a 
three-month stock. 

The store room checks these 
cards and notifies the purchasing 
department when the minimum 
inventory is coming up. Also, 
Jenkins explained, this ledger 
card has three or more suppliers 
from whom the item could be 
purchased, along with the aver- 
age cost. 

“Each month,” he said, “we 
make a surplus list which is cir- 
cularized among department 
heads, and as an item appears 
on this list that they need, they 
pick it up from one of their 
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plants. This system has resulted 
in eliminating one employee and 
has given us much better pur- 
chasing control. 

“If an item is required that 
is not standard, we ask for regu- 
lar bids and place an order in 
the conventional manner.” 

Charles Bryan, Magnet-Cove 
Barium, also described his com- 
pany’s operation at Malvern and 
the making of barium sulphate, 
a heavy material used in oil 
drilling operations. 


Cost Engineers Plan 
To Hold Annual Session 


Cleveland—The annual meet- 
ing of the American Association 
of Cost Engineers will be held 
June 16-18. 

John Hackney, chief construc- 
tion engineer of the Diamond 
Alkali Company and A.A.C.E. 
president, said the meeting would 
be held in cooperation with Case 
Institute of Technology. 


St. Louis P.A.A. Past Presidents 
Hear About Potential in Field 


St. Louis—Potential growth is 
tremendous in the purchasing 
field today, the St. Louis Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association was 
told Feb. 25. 

G. Howard Ahl, executive sec- 
retary of the N.A.P.A., spoke 
before the group at its past presi- 
dents meeting. One of the prob- 
lems facing many P. A.’s is the 
practical application of numer- 
ous ideas being made available 
to them today by publications, 
meetings, workshop _ sessions, 
etc. But these avenues of edu- 
cation also offer tremendous 
opportunities, he declared. 

Instead of confining one’s 
thinking to the mere mechanics 
of purchasing procedures, the 
purchasing agent should have a 
knowledge of the many functions 


outside his department. “The 
purchasing agent who under- 


stands over-all company prob- 
lems is a better employee in 
terms of his own self-interest,” 
Ahl stated. 


Profession Being Accepted 


“Our profession is gradually 
being accepted into the full scope 
of over-all management. But in 
order to attain this objective,” 
he warned, “the capacity of 
those responsible for procure- 
ment must be great enough to 
have functions of their depart- 
ments increase.” 

Also speaking at the St. Louis 


STATLER 
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session was Thomas G. Patter- 
son, Purchasing Agent, Gates 
Rubber Co., Denver, Colo., and 
vice president, District 3, N.A. 
P.A. Carl W. Huenke, Purchas- 
ing Agent, Dazey Corp., St. 
Louis, presented a talk on “Trav- 
eling Requisitions” at a_ pre- 
dinner education conference. 


Past Presidents Attend 
More than 20 past presidents 


of the St. Louis association 
attended. Among them was 


Robert E. Cowan, president in 
1916-17. Cowan, formerly with 


Ralston Purina, lives in Ft. 
Worth, Tex.. since his retire- 
ment. 


General Business Should Improve, 
Statistican Tells Purchasing Unit 


Northford, Conn.— General 
business activity, based on Gross 
National Product and total pro- 
duction, should reach a low not 
later than the second quarter, but 
more likely toward the end of 
the first quarter.” 

This was the opinion expressed 
by A. W. Zelomek, president and 


economist of the International 
Statistical Bureau, Inc., New 
York. Zelomek spoke at the 


Purchasing Agents Association of 
Connecticut meeting Feb. 25. 

“We are currently in a busi- 
ness readjustment,” he said, but 
“the responsibilities imposed on 
America by virtue of her world 
leadership will force us to avoid 
a major depression now or any 
time in our lifetime.” 

Slow Upturn Predicted 

Zelomek predicted a slow up- 
turn this year, with employment 
lagging compared with output 
and Gross National Product. 
“Disposable income will average 
higher for the year despite the 
increased unemployment and 
lower take-home pay. Transfer 
payments will act as a support to 
personal income.” 

He pointed out that “While 
average wholesale prices will be 
fractionally higher for the year, 
individual items may show rather 
wide fluctuations. In general, the 
1957-58 decline will be charac- 
terized by remarkable price sta- 
bility. 

“The consumer has not been 
frightened and it is not likely 
that he will become frightened. 
He will continue to be a bulwark 
of an essentially healthy eco- 
nomic situation. 
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“The government will give sup- 
port through various means,” 
Zelomek concluded, “especially 
in view of the fact that 1958 is 
an important election year.” 


Jobber Position 
Called Necessary 


Hamilton, Ontario—Members 
of the Hamilton District Purchas- 
ing Agents Association were told 
that the jobber or wholesaler is 
not doomed to be a “dead duck” 
in the economic system. 

Speaking at the 


associa- 


tion’s February meeting, John 
Slater, manager of industrial 
sales and purchasing, Wood 


Alexander, Ltd., said anything 
that fulfills an essential function 
at a lower cost and more effi- 
ciently than any — substitute 
method will survive. 

Slater said costs of distribution 
involve much more than carrying 
stocks of goods. “Some one has 
to go out to promote and sell 
goods,” he said. “They just 
won't sell themselves.” 

The place of the middle man 
is now recognized and encour- 
aged by the manufacturer, Slater 
said. He “is no longer looked 
upon as a parasite.” 

Slater explained that approxi- 
mately 15% of the Canadian 
primary steel industry’s entire 
output is distributed by jobbers. 

Because the jobber does a 
good job, the manufacturer is left 
free to perform his main function- 
producing goods economically 
and of top design and quality. 


Houston P.A. s Get 
Cost Cut Advice 


Houston, Tex.—A key to cut- 
ting costs in these dollar-tight 
days is a searching internal audit 
of the purchasing department. 
The man who gave that advice 
to about 150 Houston purchas- 
ing agents on Feb. 25, has 
worked both sides of the fence. 
DuPree Holman is assistant pur- 
chasing agent for Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. Prior to joining the 
purchasing department, he was 
an auditor for Humble. 

“Internal auditing,’ Holman 
stated, “is an appraisal function. 
It’s done primarily as a mana- 
gerial control to assist manage- 
ment in its evaluation of 
procedures, policies, and philoso- 
phies of doing business.” 


Doubts Central Purchasing 


Holman doubted, at times, the 
wisdom of a centralized purchas- 
ing department. This type of 
procedure, he said, often means 
the clerical cost to process paper 
work is more than the actual cost 
of the material purchased. 

He urged the “consolidating 
of purchase requirements to get 
more economical ordering quan- 
tity,’ and recommended “com- 
bining shipments to cut down on 
transportation costs.” 


Holman gave the following 
tips: use of automatic and 
mechanical typing procedure 


(punch-paper type) “as an easy 
way to type repetitive informa- 


tion” and thus reduce clerical 
costs. Visit receiving locations 


“and you may learn that water- 
proof containers may be used to 
store materials in the weather so 
you can save on valuable ware- 
house space.” Buy materials on 
pallets, enabling your firm to use 
forklifts, to save manpower. 


Good P.A. Seeks 
Material Ideas 


Youngstown, Ohio—In_ these 
times of a “customers market” 
an astute purchasing agent is 
looking for ideas, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s top purchasing 
official told Youngstown area 
P.A.s recently. 

Andrew M. Kennedy, West- 
inghouse’s vice president of pur- 
chasing and traffic, addressed a 
joint meeting of sales managers 
and members of the Youngstown 
District Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation. 

Kennedy said a smart P.A. will 
seek to learn how to use cheaper 
materials, get more out of the 
same materials, and use new ma- 
terials and developments to do a 
permanent, not temporary, job of 
cost reduction. 

“The salesman’s best bet is to 
concentrate on old customers at 
this time, to develop solid cost 
reducing items and thereby get a 
greater portion of his business,” 
Kennedy said. “Bush beating 1s 
not the best way to increase busi- 
ness prospects. 

“This type of selling requires 
men, not boy technical experts. 
or social workers. It requires 
men not afraid to rock the boat 
with new ideas and ways.” 

The year ahead holds for all: 
more hard work, less hand wring- 
ing, more courage, less convivi- 
ality, more brainpower, and less 


baseball. Kennedy declared. 


P.A.'s Need Human Behavior Skills, 


Speaker Tells Louisville Assn. 


Willingness to Learn and See Job to Finish Are 
Other Necessary Purchasing Requirements 


Louisville, Ky.—Besides the 
“must” skills required in the 
purchasing field, purchasing 
agents must also “develop skills 
in many areas of human_ be- 
havior.” 


Addressing the February meet- 
ing of Purchasing Agents As- 
sociation of Louisville, Edward 
Tinnell, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of purchasing and general 
services of Lion Oil Co., division 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., El 
Dorado, Ark., said: 

“A good purchasing agent has 
to be able to get along with 
everyone with whom he comes in 


contact. He has to cooperate 
with all other departments of his 
company. 


“To be a successful purchas- 
ing agent he must have the will- 
ingness to learn. He must have 
drive and the ability to see things 
through to a conclusion. 

“He must recognize his de- 
pendence on the salesmen who 
call on him. He must be cautious 
and not jump at the first low 
price. He must also be firm be- 
cause only one bidder can get the 


business. He must also be in- 
quisitive and have an inquiring 
mind.” 

Tinnell also stressed the im- 
portance of civic activity. He 
said every purchasing agent 
should strive to further the in- 
terests of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents. 

Dr. William Huffman, Uni- 
versity of Louisville professor, 
presented an economic analysis 
and forecast, a regular feature 
of the association’s monthly pro- 


grams. 
According to Huffman, few 
really know whether today’s 


business conditions constitute a 
gold-plated recession, an eco- 
nomic coffee-break, or the “real 
McCoy.” 

Huffman said he believes that 
if there is not a decided upturn 
and change for the better by late 
summer or early fall, it might 
well be “the real McCoy.” 

Huffman predicted unemploy- 
ment would reach seven million 
before bottoming out and fa- 
vored tax relief as the most ex- 
pedient remedial measure. 


Jar Specifications Must Be Right, 
Heinz Director Tells Marketing Unit 


Pittsburgh—Carefully written 
specifications are vital when 
buyers for H. J. Heinz Co., pur- 
chase glass jars and other con- 
tainers. 

Dr. I. J. Hutchings, manager 


of food research for the food 
processing and packing firm, 


stressed the specifications factor 
last week when he addressed the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Marketing Association. 

“Specifications are a necessity 
when purchasing packaging ma- 
terials such as glass containers 
from multiple suppliers, in order 
to obtain uniform glass contain- 
ers of desired quality,’ Hutchings 
said. 

“By having accurate specifica- 
tions for reference, suppliers 
other than the original supplier 
can duplicate the glass container. 


“The procurement of packag- 
ing materials for H. J. Heinz Co., 
according to predetermined spe- 
cifications, is a responsibility of 
the purchasing division.” 

Hutchings said the quality of 
those materials, however, be- 
comes the joint responsibility of 
the quality control department 
and the purchasing department. 

“Development of packaging 
specifications is delegated to the 
packaging laboratory of the qual- 
ity control department,” he said. 

Heinz has operated one of its 
glass jar filling lines at a speed 
of 600 jars per minute to produce 
576,000 filled jars in 16 hours 
without breakage of a single jar. 
Such records, Hutchings com- 
mented, are impossible without 
glass that has been made cor- 
rectly to exact specifications. 


R.R. Freight Increases 
Chase Coal Producers 


Columbus, Ohio—Because of 
railroad freight increases, Ohio 
coal producers are seeking other 
means to transport coal. 

Donald Gasper of the Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., 
speaking on behalf of the Ohio 
Coal Association, told the Utili- 
ties Commission that if the trend 
toward using other types of trans- 
portation continues, within a 
short time less than half of the 
coal mined in Ohio will move by 
rail, thus reducing the railroad’s 
revenue. 


O.D.M. Sets New Rules 


On Tax Amortization 
Washington—The Office of 


Defense Mobilization last week 
put out new rules for businesses 
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that seek accelerated tax amorti- 
zation of defense production fa- 
cilities. Briefly, the revised regu- 
lations limit fast tax writeoffs to 
facilities for producing “new or 
specialized items, or research, de- 
velopment or experimental serv- 
ices” on direct contract for the 
pentagon or atomic energy com- 
mission. 

“New” means any item not in 
production before Jan. 1, 1957, 
“specialized” means an item with 
no civilian market. 

The new standards will be 
granted on a case-by-case basis 
by the Defense Mobilization 
Agency. 


Says West's Business Up 


Denver—Gov. Robert Smylie 
of Idaho, new chairman of the 
Western Governors Conference, 
says business conditions and em- 
ployment in the West are improv- 
ing. 
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Oklahoma City P.A.A. 
Names King President 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—lIra 
King, purchasing agent for Pan- 
American Petroleum Corp., was 
elected president of the Okla- 
homa City Purchasing Agents 
Association March 4. He suc- 
ceeds Royal Brust, chief of tech- 
nical commodity and equipment 
branch of the local procurement 
division at Tinker Air Force 
Base. Brust was named national 
director. 

Others elected were Charles 
Harville, Oklahoma City Board 
of Education, first vice-president; 
William L. Carey, Tinker Air 
Force Base, secretary; and Will- 
iam R. Bowman, Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing Co., treasurer. 


A price-gauging program 
based on the television show 


“The Price Is Right,” was staged. 
Members were asked to bid on 
10 prominently used commodities 
to find how close each could 
come to the wholesale value. 


Defense Official Named 
As Pittsburgh Speaker 


Pittsburgh—*Executive Night” 
speaker at the March meeting of 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh will be J. Lewis 
Powell, Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

His subject, The Collapse of 
Time, deals with the impact of 
technological progress on our na- 
tional economy, and gives the in- 
dustrial executive a stimulating 
briefing on the critical relation- 
ship of industry and defense. 


Safety Talk Planned 
For North Jersey P.A.A. 


Newark—Glendon Robb, Na- 
tional Tube Division of U.S. Steel 
Co., will be the principal speaker 
at the March 12 meeting of the 
North Jersey Purchasing Agents 
Association. 

In response to President Eisen- 
hower’s request for a national 
safety month, Robb will discuss 
general safety. 


P.A.’s Plan Joint Session 


Lansing, Mich.—The Central 
Michigan Purchasing Agents As- 
sociation holds a joint meeting 
tonight with the Sales Executive 
Club. Wilber J. Pierce, executive 
secretary to Detroit Edison Vice 
President Chet Ogden, will dis- 
cuss preparation and use of the 
N.A.P.A. monthly business sur- 
vey. 
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Transportation Top Cost Factor, 
Speaker Tells Wilmington P.A.s 


Wilmington, Del.—A._ traffic 
expert stressed transportation as 
a major product cost factor at the 
March 3rd meeting of the Pur- 


chasing Agents Association of 
Wilmington. 
Although Gordon P. Smith, 


general traffic manager, eastern 
division, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., was unable to attend the 
meeting due to illness, his ad- 
dress was read by Lawrence W. 
Hennessy, traffic manager, C.F.& 
I..s Claymont division. The sub- 
ject was “Traffic Management, 
Essential in Industry.” 

Smith called attention to the 
various types of transportation 
and noted that the decision as to 
which type would be used usually 
was the prerogative of the pur- 
chasing agent. Transportation 


charges represent a major factor 


in the price of all goods, in som 
cases as much as 50%, he said 

The average manufacturer put 
5% of his sales dollar in freight 
Smith states that rates which a: 
within the Official Territory hay 
increased approximately 100‘ 
in the past 11 years. 

He said the purchasing agen 
may decide upon the type o 
transportation, but the traffic de 
partment should be consulted up 
on the routings, adding that clos 
cooperation between the purchas 
ing department and traffic depart 
ment is essential to good man 


agement. 
[The Wilmington P.A.’s wil 
hear an address on Industria 


Lubricants by D. P. Bailey, in 
dustrial sales supervisor, Tide 
water Oil Co., New York, at the 
April 7th meeting. 


Catholic Institutions 
Represented at 
Conference 


Buffalo— More than 200 repre- 
sentatives of Roman Catholic In- 
stitutions in the Buffalo Diocese 
attended the fifth annual Pur- 
chasing Education Day confer- 
ence here. 

On display were foods, appli- 
ances, furniture, paints and re- 
ligious articles handled by the 


Diocesan Purchasing Division. 
Checks, representing savings 


made through favorable purchase 
agreements arranged by the pur- 
chasing division were distributed. 


Standardization Topic 


Boston—The New England 
Purchasing Agents Association’s 
March 10 program will cover 
standardization in an afternoon 
session featuring a panel of four 
speakers. Following the dinner, 
E. P. Kron of Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., will dis- 
cuss how purchasing can help in 
the price-cost squeeze. 


Reject Material Topic 
Will be Presented 


Canton, Ohio—Canton and 
Eastern Ohio purchasing agents 
will get pointers on handling re- 
jected material at the second of a 
series of forums conducted by the 
association’s Educational Com- 
mittee March 19. 

Robert Wolf, director of indus- 
trial development of the Ohio 
Power Co., also will review “in- 
dustrial development in Ohio” at 
the dinner session of the monthly 
meeting. 

The Canton and Eastern Ohio 
P.A. Association already is mak- 
ing plans for summer activities. 
Members are picking dates for a 
family picnic in July and a golf 
stag party in August. 


North Carolina 
Adds Plants 


Raleigh, N. C.—North Caro- 
lina obtained 87 new manufac- 
turing plants with a capital in- 
vestment of $111,168.000 in the 
seven months ended Jan. 31, ac- 


cording to Gov. Luther Hodges. 


Fort Worth P.A. s 


Announce Prize 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Regular at- 
tendance at the meetings of the 
Purchasing Agents Association 
of Fort Worth will have an added 
inducement for members during 
the coming year—a chance to 
attend the 1959 National Con- 
vention with expenses partially 
paid. 

At its March meeting, the as- 
sociation announced that it will 
contribute $150 for convention 
expenses to the member in 
100% attendance at the Associ- 
ation’s regular meetings between 


March 1, 1958 and Feb. 28, 
1959, 
Members cannot attend by 


proxy, but must attend in person. 
At the end of the year, if more 
than one member is eligible, a 
drawing will be held to determine 
the winner. This is the first year 
that an annual attendance prize 
has been given. 

At each monthly meeting a $3 
attendance prize is awarded to 
the name drawn if the person is 
present. Otherwise the money is 
added to the prize for the next 
meeting. 

The P.A.’s also heard the re- 
port of its nominating committee 
on officers to be voted on in 
April, and saw a film presented 
by Republic Steel Corp. entitled 
“The Care and Handling of Buy- 
ers. 


Canton Sales Executives 
Fete Purchasing Agents 


Canton, Ohio—The Canton & 
Eastern Ohio Association of Pur 
chasing Agents were the guests o! 
the Canton Sales Executive Club 
on Feb. 26th. 

Speaker for the evening was 
Bill Veeck, former Cleveland In- 
dians general manager. 


Buyers Plan Meeting 


Portland, Ore.—The Pacific 
Northwest Public Buyers Asso- 
ciation will hold its spring meet- 
ing here March 20, the day pre- 
ceding opening of the Pacific 
Northwest Purchasing Agents 
Conference. 
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Paris—Observers here look for a step-up in East-West trade. 

They base their feelings on current trade review by COCOM, 
a NATO-connected trade organization. COCOM has already 
turned in many of its suggestions for easing trade. And they all 
call for sweeping relaxation. 

Feeling here is that the present talk of a summit meeting plus 
current world trade slump makes American’s insistence on trade 
restrictions a bit out of date. 

It’s also worth noting that Edgar Faure, one of the most 
respected spokesmen of the center-right, is making speeches 
advocating increased trade with China 
nition of Red China. 

In general, Frenchmen argue that Russia has proved it could 
keep up with western technology. Therefore there’s no point 
in keeping Western materials and machines out of their hands. 
They feel such a policy hurts the West more than it does the 
Kremlin. 


as well as official recog- 


Bonn—Western Germany is already conducting a_ thriving 
trade with the Communist Bloc, despite her political allegiance 
to the United States. A new trade pact between Western Germany 
and the Soviet Union will be concluded this spring. It will 
involve an exchange of $1 billion worth of goods in the next three 
years. By 1960, it would raise the annual level of trade for 
the two countries to $381 million—about two and a half times 
what it was in 1957. 

West Germany is also Communist China’s best trade partner 
in Western Europe. And a semi-official trade agreement con- 
cluded last autumn has paved the way for further expansion. 
Fertilizer, dye-stuff, and other chemical products have been 
the chief German commodities, exported thus far. 

Developing pinch in world markets will certainly bolster the 
voices of the old east traders of the Hanseatic ports. They are 
particularly reluctant to see markets re-opening without being 
among the first to re-enter. 


London—Brightest news from British industry recently comes 
from the country’s car industry. Not so long ago this industry 
was depressed while most other British industires were booming. 

Now the position’s reversed. Pace of industrial activity here 
is slowing down but motor manufacturers look to maintaining 
their current peak output rates. 

They forecast further big increases in dollar sales. Britain’s 
car industry now regards the United States as its number one 
market for sales drive. 

In January, stateside customers took over a third of Britain’s 
record exports of 45,762 units. 

Other markets are also looking just a little perkier. News 
that Britain’s gold and dollar reserves were hiked during Febru- 
ary by $135 million may set the stage for a renewal of confidence 
that could have an important impact on commodity buying here. 

As yet it’s too early to be sure. But there’s no mistake about 
this: Purchasing agents this side of the Atlantic think a turn 
around may be in sight—that commodity prices may have already 
touched bottom. 

& . e 


Johannesburg—There are clear signs that U.S. businessmen 
are mounting a drive in South African market. The Union is 
being placed under economic search to gauge its potentialities 
for increased trade and investment. 

Although South Africa is already an industrialized country, 
it is just on the threshold of a substantial expansion. Observers 
here think the Union will develop into a huge market within the 
next 10-20 years—both for consumer and capital goods. 

Apart from gold (which accounts for $560 million in exports 
annually) and diamonds, the rich mineral deposits of this country 
have been largely unexploited. The Union is known to have 
more than one billion tons of uranium ore reserves. 


Moscow—Russian and Chinese engineers are planning to 
harness the power resources of the Amur river and its tributaries. 
This large Asian river flows through both Russia and China. 

Work on the project has been proceeding for three years. Big 
hydro-electric developments are expected since the Amur area 
is rich in ferrous metals, lead, coal, gold, tin, and graphite. 

Russia and China hope to build a string of 70 power stations 
along a 1900 miles stretch of the river. The power stations will 
have an output of between 15 and 20 million kw. hr. each. 
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United Fruit Co. 
Plans Expansion 


Justice Department 
Drops Anti-Trust Suit; 
Act Opens Way for 


Buying New Land 


Guatemala City—The United 
Fruit Co. has announced a $16- 
million expansion plan in Guate- 
mala to boost its banana produc- 
tion and exports. The action 
follows as an aftermath to a con- 
sent decree settlement in an anti- 
trust suit. 

With the “air now cleared” re- 
garding the Justice Department 
complaint, officials state they will 
go ahead with a five-year pro- 
gram to expand their Caribbean 
coastal plantations in Guatemala 
from the present 1,600 acres to 
about 15,300 acres. 

In 1955, United’s banana ex- 
ports were 398,000 stems or 
bunches. When the new program 
is completed, it is anticipated that 
production will be stepped up to 
a point where the company will 
be in a position to export about 
4,000,000 stems from the Carib- 
bean coastal area. 

Guatemala cannot help but 
benefit. Employment of agricul- 
tural labor will jump from about 
3,500 at present to approximately 
8,000. And with United Fruit 
paying the highest agricultural 
labor wages in the country, the 
additional purchasing power will 
aid the entire economy. Further, 
in addition to export taxes on 
bananas, the company will pay 
the government directly, 30% of 
its net profits from local opera- 
tions. 


India Starts Work 
On Mica Production 


Bombay—India has gone into 
the mica business with the start 
of production at Indian Mica & 
Micanite Industries Ltd.’s new 
$250,000 plant in Bihar state 
(east India). 

The 300-ton-per-year plant, 
equipped with the latest ma- 
chinery, will produce micanite 
and allied insulating materials for 
the European and United States 
wet ground mica markets. 

The plant is expected to earn 
an estimated $525,000 a year in 
foreign exchange since plans call 
for exporting 90% of production. 

Heavy Electricals, Ltd., the 
government-owned company in 
Bhopal, north India, announced 
it plans micanite production soon. 
This would boost India’s micanite 
output for export to 1,000 tons 
per year. 


Speaker Describes 
Proper Purchasing 


Calgary Canada—Proper pur- 
chasing methods in large organi- 
zations result in savings running 
into “hundreds of thousands” per 
year, according to W. L. Brady 
of the Purchasing-Stores Depart- 
ment, Shell Oil Co. of Canada. 

Brady addressed the Business 
Administration class of Mount 
Royal College here on the science 
of purchasing. He emphasized 
that it requires many years of ex- 
perience and a thorough knowl- 
edge of a company’s organization 
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and operation before one be- 
comes a “good” purchaser. 

“A purchasing man must not 
only have a thorough knowledge 
of costs and prices but must also 
be completely familiar with all 
types of transportation as well as 
tariff regulations, tax laws, and 
the country’s entire economic 
structure,” Brady concluded. 


Italian Goods Demand 
Increasing in World 


Milan, Italy — Demand for 
Italian goods and _ technical 
knowledge is increasing through- 
out the World. 

In an agreement with Poland, 
Italy will receive 2,000 tons of 
naphthalene and 1,000 tons of 
benzol in exchange for dye sub- 
stances. Poland’s state-owned 
steel industry purchased two hot 
ingot peelers, presses, and sheet 
rolls for $2.76 million from In- 
nocenti S.P.A. of Milan. 

Persia has purchased $100,- 
000 worth of drilling equipment 
from Stabilimento Pignone of 
Florence. Societa Nazionale 
Metanodotti has opened a con- 
culting office in Vienna through 
which Austrian Alpine-Montan 
Gesellschaft steel mills can pur- 
chase equipment for use of natu- 
ral gas in smelting furnaces. 


Britain Takes Half 
World Turbine Orders 


London—Britain has received 
orders for nearly half the 1,149 
turbine-powered civil aircraft on 
order or already delivered in the 
Free World. 

The Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors reports  Britain’s 
share so far is 559, or 48.5%. 
The American share, 499, repre- 
sents 42.5%. The remaining 9% 
is made up of French and Dutch 
aircraft. 

Of the 12 types of aircraft that 
make up the total, nine have 
specified British engines—a total 
of 683 aircraft, or 60% of world 
orders. 

Of the 1,149 turbine-powered 
airliners, 716 are turboprops. 
Britain’s share of the turboprop 
market is currently 499, or 70% 
of the total. 


Australia Lifts Embargo 
On Iron, Pyrrhotite Ores 


Melbourne—The Australian 
Government has decided to re- 
move export prohibitions on iron 
pyrites and pyrrhotite ores and 
concentrates as well as on tan- 
talum and columbium ores, con- 
centrates, metals and oxides. 

On the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment has introduced an em- 
bargo on exports of nickel to 
ensure maximum possible quan- 
tities to be available for domestic 
needs. 


Indonesians Control Firm 


Tokyo—It has been reported 
here that the Indonesian govern- 
ment assumed complete control, 
March 1, of Billiton Tin Co., 
formerly Ssths Indonesian gov- 
ernment controlled, and *sths 
Dutch controlled. The Indone- 
sians promised to maintain 
prices and quality. 


Red China Exports 
Building Machines 


Hong Kong — Communist 
China has started exporting to 
Hong Kong construction machin- 
ery on the American embargo list 
which undersells British and 
American equivalents 25 to 40%. 

The machinery is produced by 
the state-operated Tientsin Ma- 
chine Works. A  China-made 
mobile air compressor weighing 
5,600 kilograms is currently on 
sale here for HK$30,000. 

The same machine from Eng- 
land sells here for around HK- 
$40,000 while an American 
model costs about HK$50,000. 

The Chinese compressor op- 
erates on an 80 hp diesel engine 
and pumps nine cubic kilometers 
of air a minute. Local pro-Com- 
munist mewspapers. say _ that 
China plans to export to Hong 
Kong similar but smaller com- 
pressors of the six cubic kilo- 
meter variety later this year. 

It is believed, though not con- 
firmed, that the Communists are 
also selling here marine diesel en- 
gines (for motorized fishing 
junks) produced in Red China. 


Houston Group Provides 
Capital to Clear Mines 


Mexico City — A Mexican 
company, financed by Houston 
capital, is planning to erect two 
100 metric flotation mills and to 
reactivate mines abandoned 40 
years ago during the Mexican 
Revolution. 

Manuel E. Romero, general 
manager, Cia. Minera Guebeche, 
S.A., said a Houston group led 
by C. H. Boswell is providing 
necessary capital, estimated at 
$100,000 for each mill. 

The project involves two 
groups of mines, both located 
near the Ocotlan-Taviche rail- 
road in the State of Oaxaca. 
Romero says that more than 
100,000 metric tons of gold-sil- 
ver-lead-copper-zinc ore have 
been blocked out. 


German Concern Signs 
Agreement with United 


Bonn — Siegener Maschinen- 
bau, Ltd., Dahlbruch, has formed 
an agreement with United En- 
gineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh, providing exchange of 
technical knowhow and_ blue- 
prints for constructing rolling 
mill equipment. 

The West German firm will 
benefit by the advanced Ameri- 
can methods in construction of 
heavy slabbing-mill trains and 
wide strip mills, whereas the 
U. S. firm will gain experience 
in the field of rolling trains for 
light sections and wire. 


Mexicans Harvesting 
Record Orange Crop 


Mexico City—Mexico is har- 
vesting a record crop of 660,000 
metric tons of oranges. But most 
production already has been com- 
mitted to the European market, 
principally Holland, Belgium and 
Denmark. Last season’s crop 
amounted to 625,000 tons. 

Most oranges now being har- 
vested are grown in the Monte- 
morelos area, south and south- 


east of Monterrey. 
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Dallas Newspaper Publicizes Purchasing 


Many a man in the public eye has been credited with the statement: “I don’t 
care what you say or write about me just so you do say or write something.” 

Like most generalizations, this one is not completely accurate. It just is not 
human nature to like everything that is said or written about a person or a 
profession. 

lake the case of the Dallas County Commissioners Court seeking to appoint 
a purchasing agent. In one sense it is not helpful and therefore not enjoyable 
to the purchasing profession to be the subject of the main editorial in the 
“Dallas Morning News,” especially when this top billing is shared under the 
headline: “Politics and Purchasing.” 

In another, and the more important sense, though, it is good to see the 
purchasing office recognized publicly as one in which “hundreds of thousands 
of dollars” are involved. It is just as true that if hundreds of thousands of 
dollars can be wasted in purchasing, then an equal amount can be spent wisely 
or saved by a purchasing agent. 

Other interesting points about the purchasing profession were brought out 
in the editorial. For example: “. . . the purchasing agent should be competent 
to set up standards by which his office will be operated in the interest of 
all the people . . . without regard to who voted for whom or to who paid what 
to whose campaign fund.” 

There’s little or no chance that you'll find anyone in the purchasing field 
who will argue that point. However, those in other than purchasing work 
are not always so well informed. It is good to see this point brought out 
forcefully for public consumption. 

It is also important to the purchasing profession to have the public know 
what a purchasing department does. The “Dallas Morning News” cautioned 
its readers that everybody dealing with the office purchasing agent ought to 
know in advance that the purchasing agent is concerned with eleven things. 
The newspaper listed these as: Specifications; quantity bought; date of deliv- 
ery; quantity delivered; price; discount for cash, if any; trade-ins; depreciation 
to be expected of items purchased; warehousing as against frequent purchases; 
repairs and spare parts, and an eleventh point that deserves special listing. 
It is: 

‘Maintenance of competitive selling to provide a profitable buying market 
for the county.” 

While the Dallas newspaper’s listing may not be complete for all purchas- 
ing agents, it definitely points up the importance of your role. 

Have you done anything to “spread the word?” 


It Takes All Kinds 


One of the strangest statements we’ve heard in connection with the current 
business slump is that we are experiencing it because so many people have 
been predicting it since World War II, and, therefore, the slump is good be- 
cause it makes so many people right. If this type of reasoning is “being right,” 


wed rather be wrong. 
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Want to Buy Surplus Tools 


Bettendorf, lowa 

Your article entitled “U.S. Throw- 
ing Tools on Market” in the Feb. 10 
issue Of PURCHASING WEEK was most 
interesting. 

Could you furnish any information 
as to what agency will handle the dis- 
posal of these machines and who might 
be contacted to obtain information as 
to what, where, and when the tools 
will be sold? 

J. M. Weigle 
Swan Engineering & Machine Co. 


Weehawken, N. J. 

In the Feb. 10 issue there was a 

news item regarding sales of surplus 

government machine tools of the gen- 

eral purpose type. Could you amplify 

this information by telling us how these 

machine tools find their way into the 

market and how we could go about 
getting some? 

Frank Curran 

Purchasing Agent 

S. Blickman, Inc. 


¢ For additional information on 
the disposal of surplus govern- 
ment machine tools, we suggest 
you write to Mr. John Williams, 
Metalworking Equipment Divi- 
sion, The Business and Defense 
Services Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

You might also write to Mr. Lud- 
low King, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, National Machine Tool 
Builders Association, 10525 Car- 
negie Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Calls P.W. ‘Most Informative’ 


Stockton, Calif. 

While I have been an _ industrial 
buyer for 11 years, it was only last year 
that I assumed the responsibility as a 
purchasing agent. I have received every 
issue Of PURCHASING WEEK and be- 
lieve it to be one of the most informa- 
tive publications of its kind available. 
Your column on “PURCHASING 
WEEK Asks You .. .” is of particular 
interest, and there are others that are 


Your Follow-Up File 


We recognize Your Write to Your Opinion 


just as interesting. 


Purchasing Week 


Best wishes for a venture that 
should prove successful. 

E. T. Graham 

Purchasing Agent 

Johns-Manville Products Corp. 

of California 


Data on Canals Supplied 


Rochester, N. Y. 
I would appreciate receiving infor- 
mation about a table that accompanied 
the article, “Seaway Will Link Lake 
Ports With World,” that appeared in 
Vol. 1, No. 1, page 22. 
My questions follow: 
1. What depth in feet do your fig- 
ures refer to? For example, one source 
I referred to gave the following depths: 


Panama 42 
Suez 34 
Kiel 36 


2. What year or years do the traffic 
figures tor the Panama, Suez, and Kiel 
Canals refer to? 

No doubt the figures given are aver- 
ages, but it would be helpful to know 
the years and sources consulted. 

Prof. Roger W. Allen 
University of Rochester 
College of Arts and Science 


¢ Depths given were the mini- 
mum that would restrict traffic. 
In most cases it was the over-the- 
sill depth of the locks involved 
or the minimum channel depth. 

The traffic figures are for 1956 
and came from: U.S. Statistical 
Abstract (Dept. of Commerce); 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
in Ottawa; and booklet printed 
by Federal Ministry of Transport, 
Hindenburgfer 247, Kiel, Berg- 
strasse 9-13. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 


March 17, 1958 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You .. . 


What is the best way to handle a stretch- 
out of orders—escalation, negotiation, 
or termination of the contract? Why? 


H. H. Lawyer 
Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., Inc., Garwood, N. J. 


“Where a reasonably stable market exists it should 
be possible to negotiate firm prices, even on an order 
calling for delivery over an extended period. Firm 
prices would give both purchaser and vendor better 
operating stability. Where market fluctuations are 
anticipated, a two-way escalator clause could be 
incorporated providing for a unit price adjustment 
on the contracted item to be determined by a 
previously agreed upon scale of possible changes in 
the cost of material of the purchased item and/or 
changes in the vendor’s labor rates.” 


legal right to terminate a purchase con- 
tract if the seller will not agree to extend 
the contract schedule without cost ad- 
justment. 


“2. Escalation is not practical because 
the labor and material cost elements, 
when associated with the appropriate in- 
dices, have relatively negligible impact on 
additive costs which may result from 
stretch-out requirements. Provisions for 
escalation are normally used when there 
is anticipated fluctuation of the material 
and labor market or when there may be 
an imposition or price controls by the 
government. 

“3. The factors of equity, ethics and 
sound business relationships must pro- 
mote the recognition of need for nego- 
tiated price relief to support the possi- 
bility of the seller’s increased cost. Such 
increased costs can come from _ inter- 
rupted manufacturing cycles, longer term 


How to Get More Out of PW 


Its Written 
For Faster Reading 


PURCHASING WEEK is designed for fast 
reading. This is what many surveys have 
proved: Purchasing executives want to get 
as much information as they can in the 
limited time they have. 

Stories are kept as short as possible. 
Close attention is given to “tight” writing. 
This means stories are told in as few 
words as possible. 

Newspaper style of summarizing the 
story in the opening paragraphs is fol- 
lowed. Many readers are aware of this 
but yet miss the opportunity for fast 
readings that headlines give them. 

P.W. headlines summarize the content 


investment, and other related costs re-| of stories as much as the count (number 
sulting from stretch-out of delivery re-]| of letters in a headline) allows. 

quirements. This is particularly true when Just read the headlines in this issue. 
a contract has been awarded in a com-| We think that you will agree they give 
petitive environment.” you a good summary of the week’s events. 


T. A. Corcoran 
Courier-Journal & Louisville Times Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


“In newsprint purchases we include this contrac- 
tual clause or its equivalent: ‘It is understood that 
if the purchaser’s requirements should be less than 
its total commitments, the tonnage to be furnished 
under this contract may be abated ratably with 
other contracts, without penalty.” In general where 
a stretch-out becomes necessary we favor negotiation 
which might or might not result in termination. If 
escalation is divorced from price, we favor an adjust- 
ment of quantity via escalation.” 


There’s a Thermoid 
Hose for every job 


Edward A. Troxel 
Electro Dynamic Division of General Dynamics 
Corp., Bayonne, N. J. 


“Both escalation and contract termination require 
prognostication, which could prove disastrous to 
either party. Under an escalation clause, the buyer 
suffers in a rising market. Under contract termina- 
tion, the buyer experiences no particular advantage. 
He may lose a good supplier. Negotiation is fair both 
to buyer and seller and the evils of long term 
commitments are eliminated. In a general sense, 
negotiation is the most effective purchasing tool in 


handling a stretch-out of orders.” — 
a 
| a 
Roy A. Benway = 
City of Saginaw, Mich., Purchasing Agent —— 
Ts J : 
; Most of our contracts have standard escalator = 
clauses, protecting both buyer and seller against — 
. AUSLS, = J c N > N . 
price fluctuations. Negotiation seldom enters into ae 
our picture, since contracts are firm. Exceptions to — 
the rule—annual extensions of contracts. We use the 
termination of contract on stretch-outs when buying | MINUM 
items used up by the city, such as gasoline and fuel ALCOA A 
| oil. This allows us to take advantage of price a 
changes. I feel the purchasing agent must use his FASTENERS ARE 
; judgment in each instance to decide which method | 
j . 99 wate’ 5 
, IS best. é s&s LLY : 
\ FAL. LAU 
; oad . Yes, you have only to pick up your 
: Frank X. Traversi phone to “call in” the Alcoa® Alu- 
I Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, Mass. minum Fasteners you need. Your local 
e 


ee 


Each of the methods mentioned has distinct 
advantages and disadvantages depending upon the 
length of the stretch-out, the type of commodity 
involved, the condition of the market at the time 
the order is placed, the immediate outlook for the 


Alcoa distributor has them in all stand- 
ard sizes and tynes for immediate de- 
livery. “Specials” are available, too! 

Get the lasting sales appeal that 
Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners give your 
aluminum products with their perfect 


color match, resistance to both gal- 
vanic and atmospheric corrosion. See 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone 
directory for your nearest Alcoa 
distributor. 


market, and even the general economy of the nation. 
Everything else being equal, and by discounting as 
many of the variables- as possible, we at Gillette 
much prefer to handle a stretch-out of orders by 
negotiation. As a matter of fact, where we can, we 
like to negotiate for everything we buy.” 


And for your job, too, you'll find 
Thermoid has a hose that wears 
better, lasts longer, stays ‘“‘on the 


job” to save you time and money. 


—_=™™ 75) 
f BY ) Hic 
_ BW 
f “ach Thermoid Hose is built todoa ALCOA © ALCOA THEATRE 
7 ~ > “hr } 2» ~ <6 2° ALU AAIN UAA Exciting Adventure 
Harold N. May specific job best. The same is true conta earn Fig tal 
a ° ra. — - - ° a) ‘ ° tities immune G0 emeteD 5 ——— 
Convair Division of General Dynamics Corp. of Thermoid Conveyor Belting, neeengs 


San Diego, Calif. Multi-V Belts and Friction Mate- Yeats Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 
rials. Call your local Thermoid 


oT : : , FREE... FACTS, SAMPLES... FREE... FACTS 
rhe wholesale stretch-out edict, which confronted «ot et bE cts, § 

Distributor today. g- #-# i i i # # # ##é##| ,jenaitandedstmaneenenabanasas — 
the aircraft industry in the fall of 1957, presented a | Mastin Renanen ab Annie 
particular problem to buyer-seller relations because 2250-€ Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Po. 

eg e,°e . n mple ecifi ion ta 
of the general ground rule prohibiting, to the extent pi paca ier ps hagy no satay eniamal 
possible, increased costs by reason of such resched- 
ules. 


“Negotiation is advisable because: 


Title 


hermol 


directives from the government, the buyer has no Thermoid Company Trenton, New Jersey a 
sf Ul 


Company—— 


| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 


1. In the absence of a breach of contract or specific 


l Address 


~ | 
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This editorial message was first published by McGraw-Hill 


two years ago. It describes advertising’s dramatic contribu- 


tion to the American economy during 1954. The theme of 


N 1954 we had a business recession in the United States. 
Sales fell about 4% during the year. If management 
had followed the historic pattern of business ups and 

downs, advertising volume would have fallen much further. 

But in 1954 the volume of advertising did not fall. It in- 
creased over 5%, and expenditures in all major advertising media 
rose. Every effort was made to stimulate sales when sales were 
needed to sustain prosperity. 

This was something entirely new under the sun. It 
had a powerful influence in making the recession of 
1953-54 one of the mildest on record. It helped greatly 
to speed business on to the record-breaking levels it 
attained in the years 1955-57. 

There are several reasons why America’s business man- 
agement attacked this decline in sales with more advertis- 
ing. One of them grew out of the greatly strengthened 
position of the American consuming market. Consumers’ 
income after taxes has been rising an average of over $10 
billion a year since 1946, and this rising income is more 
widely distributed than ever before. Furthermore, consum- 
ers had piled up reserves of about $200 billion in cash or 
its equivalent. These reserves offered a new and powerful 
inducement to increased selling and advertising effort 
even in the face of a possible decline in consumer income. 


(At the end of 1957, consumer reserves were $225 billion.) 


Ap H _E 


Purchasing Week 


A DB Q U A R T CE 


the editorial—that advertising can help promote economic 
stability by stimulating sales at a crucial time—is even more 
pertinent today. 

As our economy grows, it is constantly changing. The 
conditions business faces today are not the same in every 
respect as those it faced in 1954. But business again has the 
opportunity, through advertising and other selling efforts, 
to help sustain a high level of economic activity. At the same 
time, it will be building markets for the period of renewed 
expansion that is sure to follow. 

This editorial is reprinted exactly as it appeared in 1956 
except for minor editorial changes to bring it up to date. 
Permission is freely extended to newspapers, groups or 


individuals to quote or reprint all or parts of the text. 


RevatdA LNG 


PRESIDENT 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


Taking the Longer View 


However, the principal reason why a sales decline was attacked 
with increased advertising is management's new-found conviction 
that good advertising is essentially an investment in the develope 
ment of a market. Successful development requires sustained 
investment. The inclination of business management to 
take this longer view is, of course, motivated by the fact 
that the American market, with over 3 million consumers 
being added annually, is growing at a prodigious rate. 


Ten years ago only a handful of companies had plans 
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The Year Advertising Helpec 


Mec Graw- Hill PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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Kill a Business Recession 
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for investment in new producing facilities extending 
beyond the current year. Today almost all leading compa- 
nies have investment programs running some years ahead. 
And keeping pace with these long-range investment plans 
has been the development of sales and advertising pro- 


grams to reach tomorrow's greatly expanded markets. 


Advertising’s Key Role 


This crucial role of advertising in providing driving power 
for our economy is gaining greater recognition every day. 
In his book,“People of Plenty,” Professor David M. Potter 
of Yale University remarked: “Advertising is not badly 
needed in an economy of scarcity, because total demand is 
usually equal to or in excess of total supply, and every pro- 
ducer can normally sell as much as he produces. It is when 
potential supply outstrips demand —that is, when abundance 
prevails—that advertising begins to fulfill a really essential 
economic function.” 

Today abundance so completely prevails in the United 
States that it has been conservatively estimated that as much 
as a third of everything offered for sale falls in the realm 
of “optional consumption.” That is, consumers can “take it 
or leave it” without any immediate personal inconvenience. 


But if they decide to“leave it,” a terrific economic depression 


N E S §S | 


N F O R M AT I 


will not be far behind. In such circumstances, advertising — 
in which, in all of its forms, we are now investing over 
$10 billion annually —clearly is of crucial importance to 
our continued prosperity. 

In performing its key role in past years, American ad- 
vertising never realized its full potential. It successfully 
promoted sales. But it never was called upon to promote 
an overall economic stability as a direct outgrowth of 
increased sales. 

By successfully promoting both sales and economic sta- 
bility, as it did in 1954, advertising surely has added new 
strength to the American economy. It has also added a 


great new and constructive dimension to advertising itself. 


One of the surest means of expanding your sales volume in 
today’s industrial markets is through dominant advertising 
in the publications directly serving your major customers 
and prospects. 

McGraw-Hill’s business and technical publications can 
give you quick access to the men who initiate, specify and 
approve the purchases of industrial products and services. 
Because all are leaders in their respective fields, you are as- 
sured a maximum return on your advertising investment 
when you concentrate in the McGraw-Hill publications serv- 


ing your most important markets. 


INCORPORATED - 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Institute— 
1958 Packaging Machinery and Materials Expo- 
sition, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, March 
25-28. 

Chicago Electrical Industry Show—Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, March 30-April 1. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association — An- 
nual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., April 1-3. 


Electronics Parts Distributors Show—Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, May 19-21. 
Previously Listed 
MARCH 


Nuclear Congress—Co-sponsored by American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and Engineers Joint 


Council, International Amphitheatre, Chicago, 
March 16-21. 
Steel Founders’ Society of America — Annual 


Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, March 17-18. 


Atomic Energy Management Conference —— Co- 
sponsored by Atomic Industrial Forum and Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Palmer House, 
Chicago, March 17-19. 


Atomic Industry Trade Show — International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, March 17-21. 


National Association of Corrosion Engineers - 
Annual Conference and Exhibition, Municipal 
Auditorium, San Francisco, March 17-21. 


National Industrial Conference Board 384th 
Meeting, General Session, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, March 20. 


Pacific Northwest Public Buyers’ Association 
Spring Meeting, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., 
March 20. 


21st Annual Pacific Northwest Purchasing Agents’ 
Conference—Co-sponsored by the British Colum- 


bia, Oregon and Washington Purchasing Agents 
Associations, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., 
Mar. 21-22. 


American Power Conference—20th Anniversary 
Meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, March 26-28. 


Electrical Industry Show and Electrical Mainte- 
nance Conference Shrine Exposition Hall, Los 
Angeles, March 27-29. 


American Management Association, Manufactur- 
ing Division — Conference on Cost Reduction 
Through Effective Purchasing and Materials Man- 
agement, Palmer House, Chicago, March 31- 
April 2. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturer’s Association—An- 
nual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., March 31-April 2. 


APRIL 


Material Handling Institute — Spring Meeting, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 8. 


Purchasing Agent’s Association of North Jersey— 
First Annual Purchasing-Sales Dinner, Essex House 
Hotel, Newark, N. J., April 9. 


American Zinc Institute—40th Annual Meeting, 
Chase and Park Plaza Hotels, St. Louis, April 
14-15. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Ma- 
chine Design Division—Design Conference and 
Engineering Show, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, April 14-17. 


American Welding Society—Annual Meeting and 
6th Welding Show, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, April 
14-18. 


National Petroleum Association — Semiannual 
Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 16-18. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—Spring 
Conference, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., April 21-23. 


Architectural Metal Manufacturers—20th Annual 


Convention, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, 
April 27-May 2. 


Firestone 


National Tank Truck Carriers—10th Annual Con- 
vention, Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, 
Fla., April 27-May 2. 


National Screw Machine Products Association— 
25th Anniversary Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
April 30-May 3. 


MAY 


American Society of Tool Engineers—Tool Show 
and 26th Annual Convention, Convention Center, 
Philadelphia, May 1-8. 


British Columbia International Trade Fair—Van- 
couver, B. C., May 1-10. 


National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association— 
Spring Meeting, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 3-6. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute—An- 
nual Meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 4-7. 


National Welding Supply Association—14th An- 
nual Convention, The Americana, Miami Beach, 
Fla., May 5-7. 


American Mining Congress — 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5-7. 


Coal Convention, 


American Public Power Association — Annual 
Meeting, New Orleans, May 6-8. 


Western Air Conditioning Industries Association 
—wWestern Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating 
and Refrigeration Exhibit and Conference, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, May 7-11. 


United States World Trade Fair—2nd Annual 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York, May 7-17. 


American Material Handling Society — Western 
Material Handling Show, Great Western Exhibit 
Center, Los Angeles, May 8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—An- 
nual Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
May 11-14. 


American Society for Metals — Southwestern 
Metal Exposition and Congress, State Fair Park, 
Dallas, May 12-16. 


American Foundrymen’s Society—62nd Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, May 19-23. 


American lron & Steel Institute—Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 21-22. 


National Packaging Exposition—Coliseum, New 
York, May 26-30. 

Triple Industrial Supply Convention Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, May 26-28. 


JUNE 


National Industrial Advertisers Association- 
Annual Convention, Chase and Park Plaza Hote! 
St. Louis, June 3-6. 


Canadian Association of Purchasing Agents—33) 
Annual Conference, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mo: 
treal, Quebec, June 8-10. 


Edison Electric Institute — 26th Annual Conve 
tion, Convention Hall, Boston, June 9-12. 


National Materials Handling Exposition—Pub| 
Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


22nd National Oil Heat and Air Conditioning E 
position—Coliseum, New York, June 9-12. 


National Association of Electrical Distributors- 
50th Annual Convention, Civic Auditorium, Soa 
Francisco, June 9-13. 


International Automation Exposition and Cor 
gress—Coliseum, New York, June 9-13. 


Oil Heat Institute of America—Annual Conve: 
tion, Park Sheraton and Barbizon Plaza Hote! 
New York, June 10-12. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Sem 
Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Jun 
15-19. 


American Society for Testing Materials—Annuc 
Meeting, Statler and Sheraton Plaza Hotels, Bo: 
ton, June 22-27. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Sun 
mer General Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-27 


Purchasing Agents Association of Hawaii—Hawai 
Mid-Pacific Purchasing Seminar, Hawaiian Village 


Hotel, Honolulu, June 23-25. 


American Marketing Association—Annual Co: 
vention, Harvard School of Business Administra 
tion, Boston, June 24-26. 


SEPTEMBER 
National Petroleum Association — 56th Annual 
Meeting, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 
10-12. 
Steel Founders’ Society of America—Fal! Meet 
ing, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 
22-23. 

OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— 
Conference and Product Exhibit, 


13th Annual 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


Gray Iron Founders’ Society—Annua!l Meeting 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., Oct. 8-10 


For your 


outlasts the tread 


Ask for 


tires... 


ask for the antiozonant protection that 


het 


~ New shipping box for battery acid... 


Corrosive liquids ship safely, economically in easy-to- 
handle polyethylene bottle and H&D corrugated box. 
Lightweight unit fills and dispenses quickly without open- 
ing box. For your packaging problem, better see H & D. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


Authority on Packaging « Sandusky, Ohio * 42 Sales Offices * 15 Factories 
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UOP 88° and UOP 288" 


Built-in chemical barrier to ozone dam- 
age for rubber goods. For samples to 
test in your own formulations, or our 
recommendations for use in synthetic 
or natural stocks, write: 


(fp) UNIVERSAL OIL 


» PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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JAMES C. McGUIRE poses for Purchasing Week photographer in his 
Port of New York Authority office following a recent trip to fair. 


Port of New York Authority P.A. 


Directs Exhibit at 


Brussels Fair 


James McGuire Takes on Details as Added Chore, 
Arranges Model of Arrival Building at Idlewild 


New York—Purchasing exper- 
ience has proved to be an inval- 
uable asset for the man coordi- 
nating the Port of New York 
Authority's participation in the 
Brussels World Fair. 

James Clark McGuire, the au- 
thority’s director of purchase and 
administrative services, told PUR- 
CHASING WEEK that the knowl- 
edge acquired through some 30 
years in the purchasing field “has 
come in very handy” in his pres- 
ent task. 

For the past 18 months, he has 
been busy untangling the many 
details surrounding the port de- 
velopment organization’s exhibit 
planned for the fair. And this 1s 
only a “sideline” to his own job. 

McGuire, who will be 62 on 
April 17, the day the Brussels 
Fair opens its doors to the world, 
smiles, “Everytime I solve one 
problem, up bounces another. It’s 
a lot of work but still a lot of 
fun.” 

As coordinator, he had to em- 
ploy the designers for the exhibit, 
train personnel, arrange for their 
transportation and housing in 
Europe, arrange for the shipment 
of the exhibit—parts of it were 
built here—to Brussels, the capi- 
tal of Belgium. 

European Trips Necessary 

“This meant making trips to 
Europe to iron out the details that 
couldn't be handled in corre- 
spondence,” he explained. 

The Port Authority exhibit, an 
ingenious, animated model of the 
International Arrival Building at 
Idlewild Airport here, will be lo- 
cated in the Belgium Hall of 
Transportation. 

“Only those companies serving 
Belgium through marine, land, or 
air transportation are permitted 
into this building at the Fair,” 
the Port executive explained. 

“We were allowed in because 
Idlewild Airport, a Port Author- 
ity facility, is the terminal here 
for Sabina Airlines which serves 
Belgium.” 

McGuire said the exhibit will 
have a “live” fountain like the 
one at the airport itself. Minia- 
ture planes will arrive and leave 
on the taxi strip, and autos will 
drive into the airport and park. 

“Fifty telephone handsets will 
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also be attached to the exhibit,” 
he said. “These will explain the 
various operations in four lan- 
guages: English, French, German 
and Flemish. The visitor need 
only push a button to hear about 
the airport. And as each phase 
of the operation is described, it 
will be illuminated on the ex- 
hibit.” 

The task of coordinating this 
job was thrown into McGuire’s 
lap because of his knowledge and 
experience with the Port Author- 
ity. A veteran of World War I, he 
came into the organization on 
May 9, 1927, as assistant en- 
gineer in the Department of Port 
Development. 

McGuire recalled when he was 
appointed head of the Purchasing 
Department on May 1, 1931. “At 
that time we had a two-man de- 
partment, myself and a_ buyer. 
But as the agency grew through 
the years adding more and more 
facilities, so did my department 
grow. Today the Purchasing De- 
partment employs 38 people.” 

Besides his purchasing re- 
sponsibilities and his present job 
as fair coordinator, McGuire also 
heads the Special Services Divi- 
sion, the Food Services Division, 
the Office Services Division, and 
the Visual and Reproductions 
Services Division. 


Member of N.A.P.A. 


He is a member of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
and the Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

Asked what his most difficult 
problem was as coordinator, Mc- 
Guire replied: 

“Trying to get the people in 
Europe to understand the opera- 
tions of the Port of New York 
Authority. You see, in most 
European countries, port agen- 
cies are run by the government. 
They just can’t understand how 
this organization can be an inde- 


pendent and self-sufficient 
agency.” 
Chicago—The United Auto 


Workers Skilled Trades Council 
has recommended pushing a de- 
mand for a $3.25/hour minimum 
wage for the 250,000 skilled 
workers in the big union. 


Greek Owners Set 
Tramp Rate Talks 


New York—Greek tramp ship 
owners, still intent on boosting 
world shipping rates, are now 
arranging talks with British, Ger- 
man and Italian owners on a 
vessel lay-up plan. 

A spokesman for the New 
York committee of the Greek 
Shipowners Association said he 
is “very hopeful” these nations 
will agree to a minimum rate sys- 
tem which would increase present 
shipping charges more than 80% 
(PW, Feb. 17, pg. 8). 

The lay-up plan, the spokes- 
man said, would help eliminate 
an over-supply of world shipping 
and help stiffen rates even more. 

The New York committee had 
been trying to work out a lay-up 
or rate schedule of its own before 
approaching other nations. This 
new tack was taken after Greek 
interests here and in London 
failed to agree on a proposed 
system. 

The New York spokesman re- 
marked that Italian and German 
ship owners have already ex- 
pressed interest in a world-wide 
ship lay-up and minimum rate 
program. 

He added that such a program 
has a “good chance” since all 
ship owners would benefit. 


Watch Industry 
Denied Protection 


Washington—The watch in- 
dustry has lost an important 
round in its fight for more protec- 
tion from import competition. 
The Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion recently rejected the indus- 
trys plea for import quotas or 
higher tariffs. 

The industry had asked for 
more protection under Section 7 
of the Trade Agreements Act 
which gives the President power 
to impose tariffs or quotas to 
curb imports which threaten na- 
tional security. 

O.D.M. has found that the de- 
velopment of new weapons and 
defense concepts has _ reduced 
sharply the need for watches and 
timing devices in an emergency. 
The industry is no longer con- 
sidered essential to national de- 
fense. 

The decision was the most im- 
portant taken to date under the 
controversial “defense essential- 
ity’ clause of the Trade Act. The 
fact that the decision went against 
the industry reflects the tougher 
line which the Administration has 
been taking recently toward pro- 
tectionists in the developing fight 
over renewal of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Earlier the Admin- 
istration in a number of trade 
policy actions apparently was 
seeking to mollify the opposition, 
but in the past couple of weeks 
the line has toughened. 


Duplex Plant Total Loss 


Sherman, N. Y.—The Duplex 
Manufacturing Corp. plant was 
destroyed by fire March 5 with 
loss estimated at more than 
$500,000. 

Paul Coe, president, said the 
plant was a total loss. A division 
of Pendleton Tool Corp., the 
plant turned out tool cabinets, 
sheet metal stampings, containers 


and other metal products. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT STANDING 
(millions of dollars) 
Increase or decrease 
— — during — — 
Yr. end. 
Jan. 31 Jan. Jan. Jan. 31 
Type of Credit: 1958 1958 1957 1958 

Instalment credit, total. . . . 33,737 368 259 +2,169 
Automobile paper ..... 15,326 170 49 916 

Other consumer goods 
0 eee ee 8,499 188 205 194 

Repair and 

Modernization loans 1,963 21 23 9] 
Personal loans .......... 7,949 4 11 18 968 
Noninstalment credit, total. 10,229 442 700 + 659 
Single-payment loans ... 3,514 12 54 + 315 
Charge accounts ...... 4,264 - 496 624 + 153 
Service credit ......... 2,451 + 42 22 191 
Total consumer credit ....43,966 810 959 +2,828 


Consumer Credit Total Down 


Washington — Consumers are 
pulling in their horns as far as 
credit is concerned. Latest Fed- 
eral Reserve Board data shows 
volume of consumer installment 
credit outstanding for January, 
some $368 million below Decem- 
ber—and a somewhat larger re- 


in 2-Year Period 


duction than the ones that oc- 
curred in January 1957 and 
January 1956. 

Non-installment credit also de- 
clined. It resulted in a drop of 
$810 million in total consumer 
credit outstanding. Details are 
shown in the table below. 


New Jersey Purchasing Division 
Wants Present System Streamlined 


Trenton, N. J.—A call for 
speed and quality in the State’s 
purchasing program was _ issued 
last week at the third annual pur- 
chasing conference of the New 
Jersey Division of Purchase and 


Property. 
About 125 representatives of 
state departments, institutions, 


and agencies heard division offi- 
cials outline proposals for stream- 
lining purchasing procedures. 

The suggestion that state rep- 
resentatives be cautious in deal- 
ings with salesmen was one of 
the steps for improvement out- 
lined by the division’s deputy di- 
rector, Herman Crystal. 

The division encourages sales- 
men to visit state institutions and 
agencies, especially where new 
products are involved. But Crys- 
tal warned that there have been 
instances where representatives 
of the state made commitments 
to salesmen which they were un- 
able to fulfill. He also cautioned 
against furnishing information to 
salesmen which might give them 
a competitive advantage and 
cause difficulty in obtaining best 


prices. 
In some instances, state repre- 
sentatives became so enthused 


over new products that they gave 
an implied commitment to buy, 
Crystal said. On other occasions, 
firms had to face the disappoint- 
ment of receiving only a small 
portion of a contract put up for 


competitive bidding after the 
company had done extensive 


work on specifications under the 
impression it was to receive the 
entire order. 

“Be careful,” he warned, “be- 
cause at best all we can offer 
these people is the privilege to 
participate in competitive bid- 
ding.” 

Don’t dilly-dally on new or- 
ders, allow plenty of time for de- 
livery, and make certain detailed 
applications reach division head- 
quarters, Crystal said. One New 
Jersey institution was caught with 
only two barrels of fuel oil during 


the mid-February blizzard _be- 


cause its application for a fresh 
supply had not been submitted 
soon enough. 

Complaining that the division 
frequently received such vague 
orders as “one can of paint,” 
Crystal also pleaded for adequate 
descriptions on all purchases to 
avoid call backs and needless 
waste of time and money. 

Division director Charles F. 
Sullivan announced he is working 
on a plan for handling small pur- 
chases by various state agencies 
without going through regular 
procurement procedure. 

Sullivan said the purchase di- 
vision also is aiming for an over- 
all schedule calling for comple- 
tion of each purchase within 35 
to 40 days. 


Miami Copper Co. 
Suspends Operations 


Miami, Ariz.—Miami Copper 
Co. is suspending operations in 
the lower grade ore section of its 
underground mine here effective 
April 1. The firm blames the low 
price for copper on steadily in- 
creasing Operating costs. 

The cutback in operations at 
Miami’s underground mine will 
reduce ore output by 6,000 tons 


daily. This will lower copper 
metal output by 698 tons a 
month. 


Eight-Function Machine 
Will Be Delivered 


Milwaukee—Kearney & Treck- 
er Corp. will deliver, late this 
year, a $250,000 machine tool 
which performs eight consecutive 
operations on railroad car wheels. 

Standard Steel Works, division 
of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., 
Burnham, Pa., is the purchaser. 
The new transfer machine does 
the job it formerly took eight 
individual tools to do, according 


to Kearney & Trecker. 
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HARRY MOORE, director of purchasing fron: Neg /or« 
sented the corporate outlook on purchasing to grogpof 
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For New Rochestr 
|.B.M. Sets Up 


International Business Machine's new 
500,000-sq. ft. plant at Rochester, Minn., 
though still under construction, is already 
turning out 11 models of complicated 
data processing equipment. 

Serving the entire plant is a newly 

organized purchasing department with 15 

buyers and 14 assistant buyers. They pur- 

chase everything from complex, assem- 

bled electronic components to food for 

the cafeteria. Total personnel of the de- 

partment, including everyone from Pur- 

ae chasing Agent George Woodsum to the 

BUYERS at I.B.M.’s new Rochester, Minn., plant had their first real get together recently. 


TE sa pia 
A gi i 8 ee 


FLANNEL-BOARD TALK by Al McKenney, manager of methods at Roch- WAYNE OVERBAGH, plant 


quality manager, DEVELOPING A FORMULA, Rex Nelson, assistant to 
ester, showed how 650 computer will develop tools for purchasing. 


stressed cooperation of puichasing and his group. purchasing agent, got his point across while 


BUYERS ATTENDING THE MEETING 
listened attentively to the many pur- 
chasing topics covered in the short 
information-full one-day session. 


te 


—— 


inn., Plant 


clerks in records and expediting, totals 53. 

Woodsum and the buyers typify this 
new plant's 
Combining a 


approach to purchasing. 
balanced background of 
manufacturing, engineering, and person- 
nel experience—as well as purchasing— 
this group concentrates a keen apprecia- 
tion of the job required of an alert, 
efficient purchasing department. 
Woodsum and his department are not 
hampered by well-worn or static practices 
in the operation of their section. Non- 
a new, fresh look 


conformity is the word 


S:ORGE WOODSUM listened intently to 
Nis presentation and questions it prompted. 


BUYING in other Data Processing Division plants was subject 
of Jack Callahan, divisional mgr., purchasing coordination. 


w Purchasing Group 


at every problem that comes up. That it 
was done that way in the past is no rea- 
son for adopting a procedure. 

The group is already working closely 
off the job as well as on the job. Promi- 
nent in the plant hockey league, the pur- 
chasing department’s team exhibits a high 
cooperative spirit, both on the ice and 
off. Although the New York visitors, 
Callahan and Moore (see pictures), were 
invited to participate in the hockey game 
scheduled for the night after the meeting, 
they graciously declined. 


CONSTANT NOTE TAKING spoke for value 
of information covered in meeting. 


ONE-DAY TRAINING SESSION for all buyers was planned by Purchasing Agent George Woodsum. Trans- 
ferred from Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Research organization last fall, he now heads well-balanced team. 


— 


DURING BREAK Callahan, Woodsum, and Moore (above) seriously considered how 1.B.M. 
measured purchasing performance. When meeting ended (below) they relaxed. 
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60% higher than the postwar average 


| 2% 


Unemployment os percent of labor force is running 


slightly higher thon in recession years 1954 and 1949 
put well below the depression years in the [930s 


1930-39 


Jan. -1958 1947-57 
(Seasonally Average Average 
adjusted) 
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Unemployed Total 


Not Frightening 


But Figure Reaches 5.2 Million 


Normal Jobless Placed at 2.5 Million; Graduates, 


Seasonal Layoffs To Up 


(Continued from page 1) 

e Unemployment as a percent 
of the labor force has not risen 
too much. 

¢ Unemployment is still spotty 
—not general throughout the 
economy. 

e Part of the unemployment is 
“normal” or “frictional.” 

But this is not to say we can 
afford to be complacent. There 
is nO question about it—a grow- 
ing unemployment problem exists 
and must be dealt with. 

That’s why a whole series of 
anti-recession measures — like 
public works and tax cuts—are 
being readied should the situation 
deteriorate. 

Here’s the actual unemploy- 
ment picture as it now exists: 

In numbers, the present figures 
are considerably above those for 
the worst months of the 1949-50 
and the 1953-54 recessions. But 
don’t forget that the labor force 
and the total number of employed 
have grown, too. 

Both were about 5 million 
higher last year than in 1950. 
Also, a change in the method of 
reporting unemployment makes 
the present figures several hun- 
dred thousand higher than the 
method used before 1957. 

So for comparison purposes, 
it's best to look at unemployment 
as a percent of the labor force 
(see accompanying chart). The 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
unemployment was 6.7 per cent 
in February. This is not very 
much higher than the average for 
the two previous recessions. 

However, it is substantially 
above the 1947-57 average of 4.2 
per cent—and the rates of about 
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Amount; Remedies Ready 


3 per cent noted for the years 
1951-53. 

But note this: in the depression 
years (1930-39), the average un- 
employment rate was 18.2 per 
cent of the labor force. And it 
came close to 25 per cent in 1932 
and 1933. 

Finally you cannot ignore the 
normal or “frictional” unemploy- 
ment factor. 

In a labor force of some 70 
million, there are always people 
“between jobs” lack of complete 
labor mobility means that—even 
when jobs are available for all— 
some 2-2.5 million are listed as 
unemployed. 

These don’t worry the Admin- 
istration. It’s the remaining 3 mil- 
lion unemployed that is causing 
all the trouble. 

That’s because, relatively mild 
as the current unemployment 
figure is, it is having an adverse 
effect on purchasing power. It 
means reduced income and there- 
fore reduced spending. 

Partial unemployment (short 
work weeks) tends to aggravate 
the situation. In February, for 
example, over 2 million workers 
were on reduced schedules for 
“economic reasons.” Over the 
past three years, this number has 
averaged about | million. 

The so-called quality of un- 
employment must be considered 
also. Many of the newly unem- 
ployed are young men—those 
with little job seniority. 

But these are the people who 
have families—those who are 
starting and building up new 
households. When their purchas- 
ing power goes down, it means 
more than a proportional drop in 


usage of consumer durables. 

That’s why the statistics on 
postponable purchases — new 
cars, appliances, and clothing— 
are particularly slow at the cur- 
rent time. These purchases are 
usually the first to be put off for 
months, or even years when 
budget tightening is called for. 

Where do we go from here? 
Some spring seasonal pick-up can 
be expected. In April and May, 
farm and construction jobs usu- 
ally pick up. Coupled with the 
continued rise in service trade, 
and the bottoming out of manu- 
facturing production, the unem- 
ployment curve should turn down 
by mid-spring. 

But this doesn’t mean we are 
out of the woods. The labor force 
will continue to grow as young 
high school and college graduates 
start looking for jobs in late June. 
This may give the unemployment 
figures another temporary, though 
seasonal, boost. 

Nevertheless, the rise in em- 
ployment, plus some increase in 
working hours and in wages, will 
create enough consumer income 
to bolster the outlook for busi- 
ness. 


Record Number Draws 
Unemployment Benefits 


Washington—The number of 
persons drawing unemployment 
insurance hit record proportions 
last month. 

State unemployment rolls listed 
3,268,000 persons during the 
week ended Feb. 22. This was a 
rise of 137,800 over the previ- 
ous high the week before and 
1,568,000 more than a year ago. 

One factor causing concern is 
the fact that more and more per- 
sons are exhausting their unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Benefits expired for 147,000 
persons in January. Roughly the 
same number exhausted benefits 
in February, and this figure is 
expected to increase in March. 


San Francisco—The State At- 
torney General’s office has ruled 
that purchasing agents should 
have the last word—particularly 
on whether to buy American or 
foreign-made automobiles. 

The question arose when the 
Santa Maria School district re- 
quested bids for a nine-passenger 
car of the station wagon type. The 
German-made Volkswagen bid 
was lower than that for Ameri- 
can-made vehicles. 

District Attorney Vern B. 
Thomas of Santa Barbara County 
then asked Attorney General Ed- 
mund G. Brown to decide if the 
Volkswagen station wagon is an 


article of class or kind not pro- 


State Attorney Backs P.A. Choice 


duced in this country. The rulir 


was necessary because Califo { 
nia’s Government Code require 
preference for American-mad 
products, except where the “clas 
or kind” is not produced in th 
United States. 

The California state legal ex 
perts replied: 

“It is beyond the purview o 
the Attorney General’s office t 
substitute its judgment as to thi 
question for that of the purchas 
ing official. 

“It is a factual question ini 
tially within the discretion of th 
purchasing official and ultimate) 
reviewable by the courts,” th 
opinion said. 


Industrial Airport Plaza 
Planned at Air-Park 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An industrial 
airport shopping plaza, enabling 
customers to come in_ private 
planes to do their buying, will be 
constructed this summer at Buf- 
falo Air-Park airport. 

Land around the airport will 
be leased to light manufacturing 
plants. Borg-Warner Corp. is re- 
ported to have started negotia- 
tions for a plant for prefabricat- 
ing airplane parts on the site, 
and Glare-Ban Corp., makers of 
glare-free plant lighting fixtures, 
is reported to have similar plans. 

A go-ahead signal for the plaza 
plans was given when the West 
Seneca Town Board approved re- 
zoning the land surrounding But- 
falo Air-Park airport for busi- 
ness and industrial use. 


Red China to Make Cars 


Chang-Tehoung, China—An 
automobile plant here is ready to 
produce Red China’s first car, 


said to be a medium-sized cylin- 


der model having 5 or 6 seat 
Plans call for trucks to be pro 
duced once the cars start rolling 
it was reported. 


Procurement Official 
Returns to Industry 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The deputy 
secretary in charge of procure- 
ment in Pennsylvania’s Property 
and Supplies Department has re 
signed his $13,000-a-year post to 
return to private industry. The 
position is considered one of the 
most important in the state. 

William C. Austin has spent 
two years in state government 
He is returning to his former em 
ployer, Atlantic Refining Co.. 
Philadelphia. 

Gordon D. Ziegentuss, forme! 
Revenue Department comptrol- 
ler, has been appointed to 
Austin’s post. The procurement 
deputy is responsible for the bu- | 
reaus of Purchases, Standards, 
Publications, and Automobile 
Purchases, a $50-million-a-year 


operation. 


Aircraft, Missile, Electronic 


Inglewood, Calif. 


California. 


Scheduled for construction later this year is a 
$3-million six-story, reinforced concrete and 


steel office building labeled as 


A real estate developer’s 
dream may turn into a mecca for purchasing 
agents working in the closely allied aircraft, 
missile, and electronics industries of Southern 


tween plants. 


the future pur- 


P.A. Center Planned 


consensus was that such a center would be ac- 
ceptable. Several big firms with divisions and { 
branches in the area agreed that having their 
records consolidated at a central location would 
eliminate much of the travel time of P.A.’s be- 
And smaller prime contractors 
with just one plant figured it would be fine to ( 
have their purchasing offices close to those of 


chasing headquarters of a number of major firms. 

Idea for what would be the nation’s first 
purchasing center designed exclusively for the 
three inter-related defense-type industries was 
formulated by a local real estate firm. The sug- 
gestion was presented to the Home-Craft De- 
velopment Co., which originally had intended to 
erect an aircraft office building for manufactur- 
crs’ representatives. 

The leasing agents, Redmond Realty, said they 
spent six months querying purchasing executives 
on the feasibility of their proposal. They claim 
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some of the more important subcontractors with 
whom they deal. 

Except for the developer’s decision to begin 
construction of the building before the end of the 
year, much of the planning on the operation of 
the center still is in the thinking stage. Ideas 
that have been discussed include possibility o! 
setting up a material research center which would 
be a central clearing house for purchasing infor- 
mation. But the exact degree of cooperation and 
coordination of purchasing information between 
tenant firms still is an unknown quantity. 
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EUGENE BRENNAN has 
named senior purchasing agent 
at Wilmot Castle Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Formerly assistant to the 
senior purchasing agent, he suc- 
ceeds Harvard Castle who retired 
Jan. 3. 


been 


Charles McKenna will cover 
New England and upper New 
York State as a sales representa- 
tive for Leschen Wire Rope Divi- 
sion, H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 


Paul Galton has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales for 
Worthington Corp.’s Plainfield, 
N. J., Division. 


Robert F. Leising succeeds E. 
C. Labbe, who retired, as man- 
ager of The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.’s service department, 
Akron. 


Alfred B. Wells has been ele- 
vated from assistant branch man- 
ager to head of the Atlanta 
branch by Crucib!> Sieel Co. of 
America. 


Mario DeFederico has been 
made vice president in charge of 
sales by Firestone Steel Products 
Co., Akron. Robert J. Loeven 
succeeds him as Akron factory 
manager. 


Paul S. Castner has been 
named manager of sales, Pitts- 
burgh Works,  Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. 


Frank G. Fisher has joined 
Atkins Saw _ Division, Borg- 
Warner Corp., Indianapolis, as 
president and general manager. 
S. J. Roush, group vice president 
of Borg-Warner, had been presi- 
dent of the division since 1952. 


N. S. Bassett has been ad- 
vanced to sales manager of the 
Davies Laboratories Division of 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co., Beltsville, Md. 


Frank H. Conant becomes gen- 
eral sales manager at Riverside- 
Alloy Metal Division, H. K. 
Porter Co., Inc., Riverside, N. J. 


John R. Eck has been elected 
president of Mobay Chemical 
Co., New York. He will succeed 
D. L. Eynon, Jr., who resigned 
to become a vice president of 
Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
and general manager of that 
firm’s Plastics Division on April 
1. 

Jack D. Hoye has been trans- 
ferred by Eaton Mfg. Co. from 
the firm’s Dynamatic Division to 
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its Axle Division, Cleveland, as 
production buyer. Paul R. Marke, 
Jr., was appointed buyer-supplies. 


Howard S. McCray has been 
elected chairman of the board of 
directors and chief executive of- 
ficer of Texas-Zinc Minerals 
Corp. A. L. Hayes has been made 
president. The firm is jointly 
owned by The Texas Co. and 
The New Jersey Zinc Co. Mc- 
Cray had been manager of Tex- 
aco’s purchasing department. He 
will headquarter in New York 
and Hayes will be located in 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


William A. Kuhns will repre- 
sent C. Hager & Sons Hinge Mfg. 
Co. in northern California and 
will head firm’s new San Fran- 
cisco sales office. 


Lowell K. Lembke becomes 
railway markets supervisor for 


Exide Industrial Division, The 
Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Richard G. Worth has been 
appointed specialist in cutting 
tool distributor sales by the 
Metallurgical Products Depart- 


ment, General Electric Co., De- 
troit. Raymond J. Moessener and 
J. R. O'Hara have been named 
sales representatives in the south- 
ern district and for the depart- 
ment and its die sales sub section 
respectively. 


E. W. PATTON has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent at The 
Brown Steel Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
He has held various office and 
sales department posts during 
his 27 years with the firm. 


Jack Lewis has been assigned 
to the new post of director of 
manufacturing for The Garrett 
Corp. and will work out of 
Phoenix headquarters. 


Joseph C. Danec has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of sales of 
abrasive products for the masonry 
and concrete trades by Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Albert D. Unetic has been 
made general manager of Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co.’s Acro 
Division, Columbus and Hills- 
boro, Ohio. 


Edward B. Reynolds has joined 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
as New York regional sales man- 
ager for Olin Aluminum. 


Eugene C. Nicholson has been 
appointed to direct sales and 
marketing in southern California 
for The Edwards Co., Inc. 


Lawrence L. Garber has joined 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, 
as group executive to coordinate 
purchasing, accounting, produc- 
tion, sales, and engineering of the 
firm’s battery plants. Garber 
had formerly been vice-president- 
manufacturing for H. K. Porter 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Artin Aslanian has been named 
executive vice-president of Royal 
Metal Mfg. Co., New York. 


A. N. Weeks, director of pro- 
duction for Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., has been elected 
vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction. 


Stanley Wagner has been ad- 
vanced from purchasing agent to 
general manager at Mixermobile 
Manufacturers, Portland, Ore. He 
will continue to supervise the pur- 
chasing department. 


Herbert Whiting has _ been 
made director of purchasing and 
maintenance by Cascades Ply- 
wood, Lebanon, Ore. 


R. Wells Covington, Jr., direc- 
tor of purchases for The Mengel 
Co., Corrugated Box Division, 
Louisville, Ky., has been pro- 
moted to general production man- 
ager. 


Richard L. Griffin has joined 
L. Frank Markel & Sons, Norris- 
town, Pa., as production man- 
ager. He will be responsible for 
scheduling, production planning, 
and production and _ inventory 
control. 


George T. Lawler has been 
elected president of Tafel Electric 
& Supply Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Formerly operations manager, he 
had also served as_ purchasing 
agent. He has been a member of 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Louisville for more than 
20 years. 
has been 


James J. Barnett 


named general purchasing agent 
of Reddi-Wip, Inc., and asso- 


ciated companies following a de- 
cision by the Los Angeles firm to 
place all purchasing under the 
jurisdiction of one person. Bar- 
nett previously handled the pur- 
chasing of operating supplies and 
advertising materials. 


R. G. FREDERICK has retired as 


West Coast purchasing agent, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Santa 
Clara, Calif. The Purchasing 
Agenis’ Association of Northern 
California recently honored him 
with a testimonial dinner for his 


past services. 
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—_——A P.W. Profile 


You’d never expect to find a 
seasoned fighter behind the desk 
of Director of Purchases at Rand, 
McNally & Company’s Chicago 
headquarters. But Edwin B. 
Parkes has spent much of his life 
working in amateur boxing. 

Parkes got involved in boxing 
at an early age. He liked the 
sport itself, but couldn’t stomach 
some of the abuses that went 
with the amateur fight game. 
When he stopped fighting, Parkes 
decided to fight the ills that 
plague amateur boxing. And he’s 
been at it ever since. 

For 27 years he was chief in- 
spector for the Central A.A.U. 
Boxing Committee in Illinois. On 
fight nights, Parkes made sure all 
fighters were examined by a doc- 
tor before the bout. Then he 
checked the ring and its equip- 
ment to see if safety rules were 
being followed. And he stayed 
until the final bell, watching to see 
if everything went according to 
the rules. 

Sometimes Parkes worked with 
the kids five nights a week. It 
was a volunteer job, at no pay. 
“But it was worth it,” he says. 
“It meant a lot to be able to help 
boys enjoy good, clean athletics. 
To me it’s much more important 
to get a lot of youngsters to par- 
ticipate, than it is to develop just 
a few star performers.” 

These days Parkes gets near 
the ring by judging Golden Gloves 
bouts. He also handles registra- 
tions for the Chicago Daily News 
relays. 

Though his first love is obvi- 
ously boxing, Parkes has found 
time to work in other sports. 
From 1925 to 1945 he served as 
an Official in the Silver Skates 
competition. He was a starter in 
championship swimming for 18 
years. And from 1924 to 1951 he 
was secretary of the Registration 
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Parkes, Amateur Boxing Booster, 


Heads Rand, McNally Purchasing 


EDWIN B. PARKES 


Committee of the United States 
Amateur Athletic Union. 

Beside his part-time sports ac- 
tivities, Parkes has made an im- 
pressive business career. His 
most recent achievement was pro- 
motion to the newly-created post 
of Director of Purchases at Rand 
McNally. 

He has worked as a member 
of four Printing Industry of 
America committees, and is pres- 
ently on the executive committee 
of the Web Offset section. He 
also prizes his position on the 
Research Committee of the 
Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion. 

Thinking back to his days in 
the ring, Parkes wryly recalls a 
situation that often applies to the 
purchasing field, as well as to the 
sports world. 

“When a boxer wins a bout,” 
he says, “the handler always says 
‘that was a great fight we won.’ 
But when the fighter loses, the 
handler always growls ‘that was 
a lousy fight you lost.’ ” 


Herbert Grossman and Rich- 
ard Harap have been named 
assistant sales managers, com- 
mercial activities and product ac- 
tivities respectively, by the Util- 
ity-Industrial Division, Burndy 
Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 


John W. Sharpe and Joseph J. 
Vilis have joined the purchasing 
division of Crane Co., Chicago. 
Sharpe has been named _ staff 
assistant at the firm’s general 
office and Vilis has been ap- 
pointed purchasing manager at 
the firm’s valve and fitting plant. 


Richard J. Mills has _ been 
moved up to general sales mana- 
ger at American Hoist & Derrick 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


William F. Briney has been ap- 
pointed manager of industrial 
product sales for Solar Aircraft 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 


Willett R. Wilson has been 
assigned to the new post of origi- 
nal equipment sales manager, the 
photo lamp department, Lamp 
Division, Westinghouse Electric 


Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


J. V. Naish has been elected 
president of Convair Division of 
General Dynamics Corp., San 
Diego, Calif., to succeed Gen. 
Joseph T. McNarney on April 1. 
Naish, former executive vice 
president, also was named a 
senior vice president of the Gen- 
eral Dynamics. 


Obituaries 


Edwin R. Lamhofer, 50, pur- 
chasing agent for Erie Malleable 
Co., Erie, Pa., died Feb. 20. 


Albert E. Johns, 65, purchas- 
ing agent for E. Harris & Co., 
Toronto, Ontario, artist supply 
house, died Feb. 21. He joined 
the firm in 1931 and was due to 
retire this fall. 


Jess L. Gleason, 65, purchasing 
agent for Oliver Brothers, Inc., 
died in Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 22. 


David N. Rabishaw, manager 
of purchases—coatings, inks and 
chemicals—for the  Shellmar- 
Betner Flexible Packaging Divi- 
sion of Continental Can Co., New 
York, died Feb. 24. 
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Steam Boiler 
Offers Fully Automatic Operation 


Thermodyne is a water-tube type boiler 
engineered around a vertical bent-tube 
concept. Water-tube unit is of steel con- 
struction, light in weight and designed as 
a complete package ready to hook up. 
Available are 14 variations of three basic 
units, ranging from 5 to 1,000 hp. Unit 
has five assemblies: steam drum, tube 
section, frame and inner and outer panels. 

Price: $1,300 to $22,000 (gas fired); 
$1,600 to $28,000 (combination gas, oil, 
or electric). Delivery: 14 to 60 days de- 
pending on size. 

Hercules Power Equipment Co., P. O. 
Box 49724, Barrington Sta., Los Angeles 
49, Calif. (3/17/58) 


Microfilm Equipment 


Enlarges Prints Automatically 


_ Micromatic produces 18x24 in. work- 
ing prints from microfilm. A single push 
button control activates the Micromatic 
which automatically delivers stabilized 
high quality prints to the operator in less 
than 1 min. Combination microfilm 
reader, enlarger, and developer, selec- 
tively reproduces a paper print from the 
microfilm on Actifilm, Ozacard, or aper- 
ture card up to 344x7% in. Machine is 
available on a lease basis as follows: 
$250 per mo. (first 6 mo.); $200 (second 
6 mo.); $175 (third 6 mo.). 

Ozalid Div., General Aniline & Film 
Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. (3/17/58) 


Jack Moves Semi-Live Skids 


Is Lightweight and Compact 


Lightweight Rollaway jack is especially 
designed for moving semi-live skids. Us- 
ing a streamlined design, the rollaway jack 
is mounted on steel, rubber, or floor saver 
wheels which revolve on roller bearings 
set on high-carbon steel axles which insure 
easy rolling. Narrowest wheel tread avail- 
able prevents tendency for handle of this 
type of equipment to whip. Compact 
Rollaway jack is intended to feel at home 
in close quarter handling; it offers front 
or full side lift. 

Price: $73. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Automatic Transportation Co., 149 
West 87th St., Chicago, Ill. (3/17/58) 


Portable Gas Alarm 
With Visible Indicator Meter 


Sentinel is designed for confined area 
use and features an externally mounted, 
plug-in filament unit for rapid response to 
gases. Typical applications would be: 
welding operations in confined areas that 
have contained flammable liquids; under- 
ground tunnels around streets; excavation 
projects where gas lines are being laid. 
Sentinel unit is light and easy to handle 
because the battery charger is a separate 
unit which does not need to be carried at 
all times. 

_ Price: $268 (with battery charger). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Johnson-Williams, Inc., 2641 Park 
Blyd., Palo Alto, Calif. (3/17/58) 
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Electric Fork Truck 
Has 2,000 Ib. Capacity 


_ 


“Carbon pile” drive control of EC-20 
electric fork truck provides constantly 
smooth acceleration from a stand-still to 
full maximum speed and permits full con- 
trol of “inching” during delicate stacking 
operations. Controls are automatically 
timed so that maximum acceleration is 
provided without excessive current. Di- 
rectional control lever and lift-tilt lever 
are mounted on steering post within finger 
reach of driver. 

Price: $5,272 (basic model without 
battery or charger). Delivery: in 30 days. 

Industrial Truck Div., Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. (3/17/58) 


Marking Machine 
Makes Instant Drying Imprints 


Model 45H machine makes possible in- 
stant drying, non-smearing imprints on 
such surfaces as plastic bags, envelopes, 
labels, box wraps, etc. with production up 
to 90 per min. Machine employs the 
Thermomark process which, used in con- 
junction with Touchdry marking com- 
pound, imprints with a controlled printing 
head. Touchdry compound, normally 
solid, is melted and dries on contact with 
object being imprinted. Handling of ob- 
jects immediately after marking is pos- 
sible. 

Price: $950. Delivery: 30 to 60 days. 

Markem Machine Co., Keene 49, N. H. 
(3/17/58) 


Rotary Piston Filler 
Has Only 4 Primary Wearing Parts 


Model RPC-21 station rotary piston 
filler is capable of handling viscous or 
semi-solids products ranging in consist- 
ency from evaporated milk to potted 
meats. Five hundred containers a minute, 
accurately filled to + 1/10 of a fluid oz., 
is the capacity of the machine. Tin, glass 
or composition containers up to 32 oz. in 
capacity or to #404 can dia. can be 
handled with equal facility. A plastic in- 
feed screw is employed for smoother con- 
tainer handling. 

Price: $20,000 (depending on vari- 
ables). Delivery: 10 wk. 

Pfaudler Co., Div. of Pfaudler Permutit 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y. (3/17/58) 


Insulated Tumbling Barrel 
ls Completely Self-Contained 


Low temperature insulated tumbling 
barrel using liquid CO, instead of dry ice 
cuts deflashing time 30 to 50% for soft 
molded rubber parts. Unit develops tem- 
peratures ranging from OF. to 120F. 
through direct expansion of liquid CO, 
within the barrel. Since it is also a con- 
trolled temperature system, operating tem- 
peratures remain constant, giving more 
uniform results with a lower rate of 
rejection. 

Price: $2,667.50 (32 in. dia. x 23 in. 
long, O.D.) to $3,740 (47 in. dia. x 55 in. 
long, O.D.). Delivery: 4 to 5 wk. 

Tumb-L-Matic, Inc., St. Marys St., 
Stamford, Conn. (3/17/58) 
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New Products 


Magnetic Drill Press 


For Heavy Industrial Drilling 


The 1% in. Magnetic Drill Press is 
tolerance-built to drill holes within 1/64 
in. accuracy. Drill clamps to work through 
magnetic base. Designed for continuous 
operation, on either ac. or dc. current, the 
press will not overheat. Among other 
safety and accuracy features of the press 
are: drill point locator for immediate, 
exact positioning; two-piece construction; 
remote control hydraulic power feed. 

Price: $590 plus $7.50 for special 
speeds 350, 600, 900 rpm. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson 4, 
Md. (3/17/58) 


General Purpose Relays 


Three Switching Types Available 


Frame 214 relays combine contact reli- 
ability with small size and light weight. 
Grade 5 melamine bonded fiber glass in- 
sulation for contact supports assures con- 
tact stability with adequate safeguard 
against failure resulting from temperature 
and humidity changes. A wide hinge 
maintains accurate contact alignment and 
provides long, trouble-free service. Relays 
are available in SPDT, DPDT, and 3PDT 
types. Contacts are rated 5 amp. at 115 v. 
ac., and coils to 115 v. ac. and de. 

Price: from $3. Delivery: immediate. 

Struthers-Dunn, Inc., Lambs Rd., Pit- 
man, N. J. (3/17/58) 


Hand Lift Truck 


For Easy Handling of Skid Loads 


Model HD hydraulic hand lift truck is 
a multiple stroke, lightweight machine 
that weighs less than 250 Ib. with a 48 in. 
platform designed to speed the lifting and 
handling of skid loads to 2,500 Ib. A fast 
operating pedal is conveniently located 
and turns in a 190 deg. are along with the 
steering handle. Ten strokes give a full 
412 in. lift; nine strokes give 4 in. lift. 
Pedal is held up out of the way when not 
in use. Wheelbase is 814 in. 

Price: from $420. Delivery: 2 wk. on 
standard models. 

Barrett-Cravens Co., 628 Dundee Rd., 
Northbrook, Hl. (3/17/58) 


Air Motor Jack 


Raises, Lowers Reels of Cable 


Jack is a modified model 1720-R equip- ; 
ped with four cast steel brackets bolted 
to the top, front, and toe. Shafting is 
inserted through the center of the cable 
reel, and shaft ends are supported between 
two of the jacks at the desired bracket 
level. As insulation and coating are ap- 
plied to the cable, the portion receiving 
application unwinds at constant level as 
the jacks raise and lower the revolving 
reel. Jack is 28 in. high, has an 18 in. 
rise, 10-ton capacity, and weighs 300 Ib. 

Price: $695. Delivery: immediate. 

Joyce-Cridland, Co., 2027 E. First St., 
Dayton 3, Ohio. (3/17/58) 
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Active Record File 


For Instant Card Accessibility 


Rol-dex standard modular units are 
complete work stations housing up to 
35,000 cards. Designed for active records 
demanding continuous posting or refer- 
ence, they incorporate writing area, seated 
filing operation, and accessibility from 
outside reference. Rol-dex standard mod- 
ular units house tab cards, 6x4, 5x3, or 
combination of these size records. Records 
roll to operator on lifetime sealed ball 
bearings at the touch of a finger. 

Price: from $462 to $485. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Watson Mig. Co., Inc., Jamestown, 
N. Y. (3/17/58) 


Vibratory Compactor 
Is Self Powered 


Powr-Pactor is designed for quick, con- 
venient compaction and grading of stone, 
gravel, and granular soils around founda- 
tions, footings, abutments, and pipe lines, 
in sewer trenches, on bridge approaches, 
and under concrete floor slabs. Powr- 
Pactor is equipped with rollers and water 
feed attachment. A 6 hp. air-cooled stand- 
ard carburetor-equipped engine, mounted 
on a vibration-free plate, drives vibrator 
through V-belts. Powr-Pactors also are 
available powered by a 3 hp. 220/440 v. 
electric motor. 

Price: $550. Delivery 7 to 10 days. 

Maginniss Power Tool Co., 154 Distl 
Ave., Mansfield, Ohio. (3/17/58) 


Polyethylene Pump 
Is Self-Priming 


Marlex 50 Polyethylene construction 
makes it possible to handle extremely cor- 
rosive fluids at temperatures up to 260F. 
In addition to the increased temperature 
range the new material possesses a close 
dense molecular structure which results 
in high tensile strength and low perme- 
ability. Pump is suitable for handling a 
broad range of corrosive fluids, abrasives, 
slurries, and other solutions which must 
be pumped without contamination. 

Price: from $85 up through $495 (from 
13 gal. to 40 gal. per min.). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Vanton Pump & Equipment Co., 201 
Sweetland Ave., Hillside, N. J. (3/17/58) 


Lightweight Breaker 
Has Latch Type Steel Retainer 


1.B35 breaker is suited for light demoli- 
tion work, horizontal breaking, digging 
trenches, breaking frozen ground, or trim- 
ming. Available with a clay spade handle 
or a trench digger handle, LB35 is bal- 
anced and its Air Cushioned hammer 
action is said to make it easy to hold and 
operate. Swivel-type air connection with 
“OQ” ring insures long, leak-proof life at 
air connection. Coarse thread on con- 
nection nut prevents rapid wear at this 
point. All major parts are steel drop 
forged. 

Price: $300. Delivery: immediate. 

Le Roi Div., Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. (3/17/58) 
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A National Industrial Con- 
ference Board survey of pric- 
ing practices of 155 companies 
turned up some interesting 
comments. Here are a few: 


Competition is a major 
factor in setting a_ product 
price. A general industrial ma- 
chinery executive says, “Our 
prices are directly related to 
cost and are based on provid- 
ing an adequate return. How- 
ever, our prices must be com- 
petitive if we are to secure our 
share of the potential mar- 
ket.” 


A few companies appraise 
competitive prices first, then 
move to other considerations. 
One executive explains, “We 
obtain the printed lists of com- 


What Your Suppliers Say About Product Pricing 


petitors’ prices. They mail 
these lists, as we do, to all 
customers.” 


After he looks at competi- 
tive prices, another official 
says, “We determine whether 
or not our costs will be suf- 
ficiently low to permit us to 
sell at the established prices. 
If not, we determine if the 
product has some special util- 
ity value that justifies a higher- 
than-market price.” 


Where new products are ex- 
pected to sell competitively, 
writes the president of a hard- 
ware company, “Their prices 
must be set at competitive 
levels. Where they are of our 
own conception and face no 
competition since they are not 


run of the mill, we generally 
wait until we know our costs 
and then set the price accord- 
ingly.” 


A few companies bring in 
product-development person- 
nel to help in setting prices. 
One such company producing 
organic chemicals writes, “The 
price of new products is set 
jointly by the development and 
the marketing department. 
The initial price of the new 
chemical is usually set quite 
high, and the marketing de- 
partment will take only limited 
interest. As the sales gain in 
volume, marketing manage- 
ment will take an increasing 
interest and have an increas- 
ingly more important voice in 
setting prices.” 


——— This Week’s 


P.A.s Need Insight into Pricing Methods 


New York—This year the pres- 
sure will be on purchasing execu- 
tives more than ever before to 
watch prices of the things they 
buy. A little insight into what’s 
involved in pricing new products 


may help you in the coming 
months. 
There are almost as many 


pricing policies as there are com- 
panies offering new products. Sur- 
prisingly enough, most manufac- 
turers have no precise pricing 
policy. 

Respondents to a_ recent 
National Industrial Conference 
Board survey of pricing practices 
(above) ran the gamut from those 
who set prices “that are satisfac- 
tory to customers and thus con- 
tribute to steadily expanding 
markets” to a company president 
who said, “our policy might be 
described as ‘we sell for what the 
market will bear.’ ” 

New products generally involve 
an unfamiliar and relatively un- 
tried method of production. The 
prices you pay, of course, reflect 
this. But you can expect cost re- 
ductions because of better pro- 
duction methods. And _ higher 
output could reduce prices still 
further. This is especially true of 
new products. 

A new product pricer gener- 
ally assumes that his future costs 
will only be a fraction of their 
current level. Most of his com- 
panys outlays during its early 
experience with the new product 
are chalked up to research and 
development. 

The ideal situation—at least 
from your point of view—is to 
have the new product price pegged 
at a figure that will produce a 
large and loyal following. This 
price would not necessarily yield 
current profit. Some companies 
do follow this reasoning, espe- 
cially where the product will be a 
large-volume item. 

The pricer, of course, balances 
this concept against the fact that 
the new product cannot soak up 
too much of his company’s re- 
sources. It could go bust before 
the period of profitable maturity 
is reached. 

Another problem new product 
pricers face is the difficulty of 
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computing unit costs accurately. 
First of all, output is not always 
clearly fixed. And because a new 
product’s sales and technology 
are uncertain, any estimate of cur- 
rent costs must be unreliable. 

Changes in design and quality 
features affect pricing. Changes 
anticipated by potential custom- 
ers usually inhibit purchase. It 
creates an incentive to wait until 
the product has “proved itself.” 

On the other hand, as far as 
the pricer is concerned, changes 
in quality and design imply a 
stream of sales appeals that could 
generate more buyer approval of 
his product. As a result he might 
reasonably expect to be able to 
build up acceptance for his prod- 
uct without future price reduc- 
tions. 

There are several strategies 
leading to a pricing method. Dr. 
Alfred Oxenfeldt, Professor of 
Marketing, Columbia University, 
lists these as the most commonly 
considered by new product pric- 
ers: 

e Get as much profit as pos- 

sible as soon as possible. 

e Set a price that will discour- 

age competitors. 

® Recover development costs 

within a specified period. 

e Set a price that will yield 

company’s “regular” rate 
of return. 

e Set a price that will win fast 

acceptance. 

® Use the product to enhance 

the sales of the entire line 
rather than to yield a profit 
on itself. 

Ultimately, the pricer’s deci- 
ion on which strategy to use boils 
down to a choice between “skim- 
ming” pricing and “penetration” 
pricing. Skimming price policy 
is used when a product represents 
a drastic departure from accepted 
ways of performing a service or 
filling a demand. Or the product 
could be unique, superior—in 
other words a complete innova- 
tion. 

Pricers consider this kind of a 
product as choice for a market 
where buyers consider advan- 
tages first, and price second. And 
the pricer’s feel that a high price 
will have no affect on skimming 


the cream off the market. Later 
on, if competition enters into the 
picture, prices can always be 
lowered. 

High prices too, help pay off 
the product’s development costs. 
A unique new product usually 
carries with it heavy investments 
in development and tooling. The 
high price lets the seller recover 
these investments rapidly. What’s 
more, the pricer has a cushion 
against unexpected production 
and selling costs. 

At the opposite end of the 
scale is penetration pricing. Here 
low prices provide an entering 
wedge to get into large markets 
quickly. Competition is gener- 
ally the overriding factor in the 
yricer’s choice of penetration pric- 
ing. If the buyer has a number of 
choices of similar products, he’s 
going to study price carefully. 

Penetration pricing has as its 
objective high unit sales volume 
with a lower profit per unit right 
from the start. Thus to get sales 
volume and market penetration, 
the seller must fix his price as 
low as he dares. 

Research and development cost 
is spread over a much larger pro- 
duction. Each product unit need 
not carry with it much of a slice 
of R&D costs. 

Still another pricing method is 
sometimes used. It is called 
“differential” pricing. The new 
product may be comparable—in 
the buyer’s eyes—to existing 
products. The pricer uses these 
products as a starting point for 
pricing his new product. His 
problem is selecting a differential 
which potential customers would 
be willing to pay and that they 
would believe the seller would be 
justified in asking. 

The pricer usually looks at 
hese factors when he picks a pric- 
ing method: demand, cost, sales 
objectives, promotion plans, and 
distribution. The points pricers 
sometimes overlook are cost of 
investment capital tied up in the 
product and hidden production 
and sales costs. After all costs 
are determined, the pricer some- 
times finds that the market will 
be too small to make the product 
worthwhile. 
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Last week’s Product Perspective (page 22) looked at some of 
the newer metals—beryllium, zirconium, columbium, and lithium. 
You'll be hearing more about them and the ones explored below. 
They are being groomed by researchers to provide some of the 
answers to problems brought on by today’s fast-moving tecl- 
nology. 


Vanadium’s alloying properties are under scrutiny. It’s ability 
to improve tool and engineering steels is well known. But metal- 
lurgical labs are again studying the metal’s possibilities as an 
alloying agent with both ferrous and non-ferrous metals. T ita- 
nium-base alloys are already available. They extend titanium’s 
high-temperature resistance. 

Pure vanadium has a large potential market in atomic energy. 
It meets the requirement of high strength at high temperatures. 
The same quality makes the metal a good bet for certain applica- 
tions in chemical processing. 

Being developed now is a family of vanadium-base alloys for 
aircraft airframes. Electronic applications are opening up, too. 
Vanadium, 90% pure, sells for $3.65 a lb., but for most of the 
coming applications higher purity is needed and the price goes up. 


Molybdenum, in pure form, is finding new uses in electronic 
components, electric furnaces (a British company, Murex, Ltd., 
is making heat treating furnaces with moly linings), and heat 
exchangers. In alloy form, the metal is going into resistance 
welding electrodes, gas turbine blades and buckets, and _ hot- 
working tools and dies. 

The arc-cast process for producing molybdenum has opened 
a whole range of new applications—particularly where large 
parts are needed. The older powdered-metal form is still used 
for making small parts such as spot welding tips, metallizing rods, 
and vacuum-tube components. 

Biggest problem facing further development: Molybdenum 
oxidizes fast above 1,000F., despite its 4,750F. melting point. 
Ceramic or metal coatings have been tried with some success up 
to about 2,000F. A new technique still being investigated—a 
modified version of standard chromium coating technique—looks 
good up to 2,300F. If it works out, moly could make possible 
more efficient gas turbines and heat exchangers. 


Rhenium may turn out to be this year’s candidate for the title 
“wonder metal.” Chase Brass & Copper Co. has some intensive 
research underway, is planning production of about 10 Ib. a 
month. Prices are by no means low. They range from $680 
per lb. for pure powder to $1,150 per Ib. for 0.010-in. strip. 

But Chase figures the metal for a “natural” in the electrical, 
electronic, and atomic industries. It has a high melting point, 
and good corrosion resistance. Like moly, though, it oxidizes 
at 1,100F. Battelle Memorial Institute says that under some 
conditions rhenium can have a tensile strength of 350,000 psi. 

Thermocouples and electrical contacts are some product pos- 
sibilities. Filaments for vacuum tubes and light bulbs are another; 
the metal is reported to resist volatilization better than tungsten. 
The same property makes rhenium a good bet for electrode tips 
for welding and melting and for spark plug points. 


Germanium, selenium, and silicon are much in demand for 
electronic devices—semi-conductors, like transistors and 
fiers. 


recti- 


More high-amperage germanium rectifiers are on the way. 
And the metal is making possible still smaller electronic com- 
ponents. It has steadily fallen in price; thus more germanium 
transistors will go into consumer items like electric clocks, small 
appliances, and even toys. 

Selenium is feeling the competition from both germanium and 
silicon. As development of germanium and silicon intensifies, 
you will see smaller, more powerful rectifiers made of them, at 
the expense of selenium. 


Silicon looks like the preferred material for semi-conductor 
devices. Research is aiming at better production techniques for 
high-purity metal. Also new applications are being studied. 

Meanwhile, silicon transistors are steadily moving into many 
products. More radios, television sets, missile systems, variable 
speed motors, control systems, and welding equipment are 
making use of the tiny devices. And solar batteries made of the 
metal have proven practical as power sources. 
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High Suction Hopper Feeder 
Is Air Operated 


Vac-U-Max air operated, high-suction 
hopper feeders offer a simple means for 
transferring fluid materials, either wet or 
dry, from bulk bins or shipping containers, 
into all types of processing machinery or 
vice versa. Hoppers are provided with a 
discharge valve that closes automatically 
when the unit is in operation, drawing 
material into the hopper. When full, it is 
shut off and the material is held in the 
hopper until discharge is desired. Valve 
is adjustable for controlling discharge rate. 

Price: from $550. Delivery: 3 wk. 

Vac-U-Max, 1 Montgomery St., Belle- 
ville 9, N. J. (3/17/58) 


Split Ram Attachment 
Handles Loads on Pallets, Skids 


Split ram attachment is engineered to 
handle steel coils and other cylindrical 
objects two at a time. Hydraulic attach- 
ment provides overall flexibility and ver- 
satility for a variety of handling jobs. 
Split ram attachment is generally mounted 
18 in. above floor level in the low position. 
Ram’s design provides excellent operator 
visibility, for safe, accurate placement of 
the load at all heights of lift. All pivot 
points have replaceable bearing surfaces. 

Price: $2,945 to $6,175 depending on 
capacity. Delivery: 6 to 8 mo. 

Klwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. (3/17/58) 


Electric Glass Filler 


Actuated By Paper Cup 


Electric Kencomatic model EF-200 can 
be actuated by either a paper cup or a 
pitcher placed on its platform. The no- 
hands platform-actuated water station 
frees the operator for other tasks while 
glass or pitcher is filling. Fillers are built 
to eliminate dirt-catching surfaces and all 
working parts in contact with water are 
of stainless steel. Design combines elec- 
trical and mechanical devices providing 
positive flow and no-drip shut-off at a 
touch of the lever. 

Price: $69. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Kenco Products Corp., Englewood, 
N. J. (3/17/58) 


Printing Machine 
Is Color Filling 


Acroprinter Model 401-A is an air 
powered printing machine that applies 
color to depressed or sunken cavity letters 
and design. It also applies color to raised 
panels, faces of raised letters and design, 
or combinations of both. Model 401-A 
consists of a cast iron base with a platten- 
type printing machine mounted at opera- 
tor feeding height of 32 in. Gear and rack 
arrangement powered by an air cylinder 
provides operating power to apply print- 
ing pressures. 

Price: $870. Delivery: 2 to 4 wk. 

Acromark Co., 321 Morrell St., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. (3/17/58) 
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High Power Megaphone 
Is Fully Transistorized 


Power Voice megaphone’s transistor- 
ized circuitry delivers 15 w. output and ts 
powered by ten standard flashlight bat- 
teries. Trigger switch on pistol grip handle 
instantly activates units which may be 
hand-held for short transmissions. For 
longer transmissions microphone is de- 
tachable and unit is conveniently carried 
over-the-shoulder by means of adjustable 
carrying strap. Unit is designed for high 
audio output and weighs 8 Ib. 

Price: $169.50. Delivery: immediate. 

Motorola Inc., Communications & In- 
dustrial Electronics Div., 4501 West 
Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill. (3/17/58) 


Standard Press Brakes 
For Forming Sheet Metal 


Sheet metal-forming power press brakes 
are constructed of welded steel. All mov- 
able parts have ball or roller bearings 
throughout with the exception of bronze 
bearings on steel eccentric crank shaft. 
Entire frame weldment includes solid one- 
piece lower bed, accurately machined after 
fabrication. Design includes ¥2x7s slot in 
lower bed in exact alignment with ram, 
allowing accurate setting of large dies 
when press is used with die holder re- 
moved. 

Price: $4,095 (Model 635); $4,195 
(Model 835). Delivery: immediate. 

Service Machine Co., 194 Miller St., 
Elizabeth, N. J. (3/17/58) 


Rider Pallet Truck 


Features Balanced Action 


Riding type electric truck features bal- 
anced action—an arrangement that auto- 
matically equalizes loads on both wheels 
regardless of floor condition. Trucks are 
manufactured in two capacities: 4,000 
and 6,000 lb., Transveyor Models, EPE-4 
and EPE-6. Because of center-pivoted 
feature, uneven floor surfaces present no 
operating problem. Truck has deadman 
control, two-wire electrical system, and 
controlled plugging. 

Price: $3,190 (EPE-4); $3,330 (EPE- 
6). Delivery: 10 wk. 

Automatic Transportation Co., 149 
West 87th St., Chicago, Il. (3/17/58) 


Multi-Purpose Tool 
Sets Studs, Non-Threaded Fasteners 


Shure-set tool model R-360 is designed 
for both hammer-in fastening work and 
for drilling into such brittle materials as 
face brick or tile. After removing the drill, 
the same tool can be used for driving 
fasteners directly into such hard materials 
as concrete, cinder block, mortar or thin 
steel. Model R-360 combines a masonry 
drill holder with the regular Shure-set 
hammer-in tool. Tool could be widely 
useful to maintenance men, electricians, 
instrument installers, lathers, and con- 
tractors etc. 

Price: $12.95. Delivery: immediate 

Ramset Fastening System, 12121 Berea 
Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio. (3/17/58) 
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More New Products 


Sealess Gusher Pump 


Model S5P-4521 pump with 
triple discharges may be used 
individually, simultaneously, or 
in any combination. The pump 
is available in two lengths and 
has no seals or metal to metal 
contacts. Unit may be used for 
handling clean coolants as well 
as liquids containing grit and 
abrasives as on grinding, honing, 
and lapping machines. It is 
available in 1/10 hp., 1,725 or 
3,450 rpm. and % hp., 3,450 
rpm. motors, for heads up to 30 
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on basic chemicals 


see the man from 
Mathieson 


TRANSPORTATION—the flex- 
ibility of truck, rail, and barge 
facilities permits new economies 
in shipping. 


SYNCHRONIZED SCHEDULING 
—keeps inventories at optimum 
levels. 


TECHNICAL & SALES SERVICE 
—keeps you posted on the latest 
in storage, handling, and use of 
basic industrial chemicals. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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ft. and capacities up to 30 gpm. 
Price: from $59 to $66 for short 
length and from $60 to $67 for 
long length. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. Ruthman Machinery Co., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. (3/17/58) 


Methyl Phenyl Silicone 
Fluid 


Fluid 81705 will withstand 
more than 1,000 hours exposure 
to air at 250 C. without decom- 
posing or gelling. It can be used 
for a variety of applications over 
the temperature range of —40 to 
500 F. Because of its tempera- 
ture and _ oxidative _ stability, 
81705 is suggested for use as a 
heat transfer medium in thermo- 
static controls and in high tem- 
perature, instrument calibration, 
and oil sterilization baths. Its 
low power factor and a dielectric 
strength exceeding 30 kv. (on 
0.10 in. electrodes) suggest its 
use as a liquid dielectric for ca- 
pacitors, condensers, and small 
transformers. Price: $5 per Ib. 
in 5 gal. quantities. Delivery: 
immediate in limited quantity. 
General Electric Co., Silicone 
Products Dept., Waterford, N. Y. 
(3/17/58) 


Dump Bucket Scoops 


Hydraulic and _ mechanical 
dump bucket scoops may be 
used for bulk handling of chem- 
icals, sand, coal, small castings, 
stampings, etc. Hydraulic scoop, 
available in either 5 or 10 cu. ft. 
capacities, is operated from con- 
trols located in the fork-truck’s 
driving compartment. Mechani- 
cal scoop, is also offered in 5 or 
10 cu. ft. capacities. It is actu- 
ated by tilting the mast of the 
fork truck. Price: from $495 to 
$745. Delivery: about 12 to 16 
wk.  Lewis-Shepard Products, 
Inc., 125 Walnut St., Watertown 
72, Mass. (3/17/58) 


K Films for Bags 


300 K-202 cellophane film 
developed primarily for use as a 
bag film, offers exceptional 
machine performance and dura- 
bility for items requiring long 
shelf-life and for products whose 
ingredients may affect the per- 
formance of conventional wrap- 
ping materials. It is a 300 gage 
film with a yield of 19,500 sq. in. 
per Ib. K-202 was developed 
primarily to provide maximum 
coverage on bread, cake, and 
sweet dough items. All K films 
provide a high order of moisture 
protection and resist degradation 
and scuffing. Price: 79¢ per Ib. 
Delivery: immediate. E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilm- 


ington, Del. (3/17/58) 


Electric Power Bit 


Electric power bit is designed 
for use in quarter-in. and larger 


electric drills and _ drill-press 
chucks. No. 105 bits are made 


of heat-treated high-carbon steel. 
Power-bore 105 bits, have over- 
all length of 5% in. and are 
available in six sizes ranging 
from % in. to 1 in. Price: from 
70¢ to 98¢. Delivery: immediate. 
Stanley Tools, 111 Elm St., New 
Britain, Conn. (3/17/58) 


Non-Crazing Anti-Static 


Wipe is an especially effective 
anti-static where surfaces are ex- 
posed to heat, from 75F. to 
130F., for prolonged periods of 
time. Heat exposed plastics may 
also be destaticized during as- 
sembly operations by diluting 
Wipe with an equal amount of 
water. Wipe is non-crazing on 
polystyrenes, acrylics, vinyls and 
other types of plastics, thermo- 
sets, and thermoplastics. Price: 
75¢ per lb. for 480 Ib. lot (60 
gal. & up); 98¢ per Ib. for 160 
Ib. lot (20 gal.); $1.30 per Ib. for 
32 Ib. lot (4 gal.); $1.75 per Ib. 
for 8 Ib. (1 gal.). Delivery: im- 
mediate. Merix Chemical Co., 
1021 E. 55th St., Chicago 15, 
Hl. (3/17/58) 


Balancing Machines 


Rava electro-dynamic balanc- 
ing machines are for production 
and short run balancing. These 
compact, static-dynamic horizon- 
tal machines employ an electrical 
measuring system which is noted 
for its high sensitivity and ease of 
operation. Both the angle and 
amount of unbalance are deter- 
mined quickly by adjusting sim- 
ple, electrical controls. Work 
piece is rotated at speeds up to 
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Two more readers are asking 
your help in locating suppliers 
for certain products. If you have 
the answers, please drop them a 
line. And would you mail “Where 
Can I Buy?” a carbon of your 
answer. 

Here are the letters: 

P. F. Sheehan, Rogers Broth- 
ers Corp., Albion, Pa.—“We 


Where Can | Buy? 


Do You Know the Supply Source? 


would be pleased to have yor 
tell us where we can buy KNORR 
Locomotive Couplers, Hook anc 
Buffer type. These couplers ar 


commonly used on Europear 
locomotives.” 
H. Germano, Photo Colo: 


Nameplate Corp., 400 W. Com. 
mercial St., East Rochester, New 
York—“From time to time, we 
require paints per the Munsel 
Color Book. The nature of ou 
business is the manufacturing of! 
nameplates on a short-run type 
of production. As a result, ou 
requirements may be anywher 
from one quart to one gallon, anc 
we have not been successful in 
finding anyone who specializes ir 
short-run manufacture.” 


3,600 rpm. by a direct motor 
drive using a universal joint. 
Speeds to 36,000 rpm. are avail- 
able with an auxiliary frequency 
convertor. Machines are built in 
a wide range of sizes for parts 
weighing from a few ounces to a 
ton or more. Price: $1,900 to 
$9,000. Delivery: 6 to 10 wk. 
Tinius Olsen Testing Machine 
Co., Easton Rd., Willow Grove, 
Pa. (3/17/58) 


Slotting Cutters 


WAF series of narrow stag- 
gered tooth slotting cutters is for 
general-purpose milling. They 
feature flat-faced HSS_ blades 
rigidly held in the cutter body 
with wedges. This eliminates 
blade refacing after sharpening 
side and top, and setting out to 
maintain the original width of 
the cutter. WAF cutters are 
manufactured with two keyways 
in the hub. This permits lining 
up the side teeth on adjacent sides 
when two cutters are used for 
straddle milling thin parts. Widths 
range from *% to 1-in. Diameters 
range from 4 to 16-in. Cutters 
Ys-in. wide and narrower are 
manufactured with extended 
hubs, providing additional key 
bearing to prevent shearing while 
cutting. Price: from $50 to $260. 
Delivery: immediate. Goddard & 
Goddard, 12280 Burt Rd., De- 
troit 23, Mich. (3/17/58) 


Fuel Oil Stabilizer 
& Soot Remover 


Fuel oil catalyst makes it 
chemically possible, with one 
treatment, to prevent soot and 


slag deposits from the fire-side of 
the boiler while preventing sludge 
build-up in the storage tank and 
carbonization at the preheaters 
and nozzles. Fuel oil catalyst is 
used at the rate of one gal. to 
six thousand gal. of oil. Where 
excessive sludge has accumulated 
or where soot and slag deposits 
have built-up on heat transfer 
surfaces, this recommendation 
should be increased until the con- 
dition is corrected. Fuel oil cata- 
lyst is completely safe to store, 
having a flash point of 140 F. It 
is nonhazardous in any degree 
when used as directed. Price: 


$2.75 per gal. in 55 gal drum. 


Delivery: immediate. Harco 
Chemical Co., Cranford, N. J. 
(3/17/58) 


3-Pole Circuit Breakers 


A complete line of 3-pole plug- 
in circuit breakers is offered in 
ratings from 15 through 70 amp., 
240 v. Breakers are designed to 
serve aS main disconnects in 
standard lighting, power, and 
combination panelboard — both 
3-phase and 3-phase, 4-wire. 
They can also be used for 3-phase 
motor circuit, original equip- 
ment, and other machinery ap- 
plications. Price: $22. Delivery: 
immediate. Federal Pacific Elec- 
tric Co., 50 Paris St., Newark 1, 
N. J. (3/17/58) 


Switching Reactors 


Standard line power switchin: 
reactors are offered in four nomi 
nal volt-amp. ratings of 15, 75 
150, and 300. These units trans 
late inputs to plain logic, the 
perform switching operations f 
either ac. or dc. loads, dependin 
on circuit arrangements. N 
special power supply is require 
for these reactors and they ai 
compatible with other switchin 
reactors. Units range in size fro! 
358x244 in. (ISVA) to 5% 
S¥%4x4¥2 in. (300VA).  Pric 
from $67 to $200. Delivery: in 
mediate. Control Div. of Mag 


netics, Inc., Butler, Pa. (3/17/58 
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(Continued from page 1) 
Alabama 


Despite a high unemployment 
rate, state and local officials don’t 
feel it’s serious enough to war- 
rant W.P.A.-type public works 
spending. Nevertheless, they are 
stepping up projects currently on 
the planning board. 


Arizona 


Most officials say this winter 
resort hub has barely — been 
touched by the recession. Yet: 

Five Phoenix boats and motors 
dealers went bankrupt in the last 
45 days. TV sales are down; auto 
dealers are in an_ admitted 
“slump.” Realtors report the used 
house market is “dead” and the 
new home market is “slow.” 

Gov. Ernest MacFarland has 
proposed a tranquilizer made of 
a 1¢-per-gal. increase on gasoline 
tax to raise some $7 million. This 
would be used for building sec- 
ondary roads to stimulate the 
construction industry. 

Phoenix has a $9-million ex- 
pansion program under way for 
sewers, street widening, and re- 


conditioning, sewer treatment 
plant, ete. 
California 


This state has instituted strong 
measures to assist more than 
374,000 unemployed and to help 
business back to its feet. 

Gov. Goodwin J. Knight has 
directed administration officials 
to “speed up all contracts to get 
work under way on each project 
as fast as possible to cushion the 
unemployment effect.” 

He recommended more than 
$500 million in construction in 
the next fiscal year. This would 
include preparing Squaw Valley 
in northern California for the 
1960 Winter Olympic Games and 
various highway improvements. 

Sacramento is almost assured 
an economic upswing by Aerojet- 
General Corp.’s plan to hire an 
additional 1,000 persons and be- 
gin a $20-million construction 
expansion program. 

San Diego, likewise, will be 
aided by the $25 million federal 
contract awarded National Steel 
& Shipbuilding for two Maritime 
Commission ships. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles have also been 
hit by unemployment, but offi- 
cials feel present spending plans 
will be sufficient for a recovery. 


Colorado 

“We are concerned over lay- 
offs in Denver, Pueblo, and 
Grand Junction,” declares Gov. 
Steve MecNichols, “but they have 
not reached critical proportions.” 

To fend off any crisis, he is 
urging the federal government to 
go full speed ahead on highway, 
reclamation, and flood control 
works because “it has a responsi- 
bility in this field. These projects 
are beyond the ability of the 
State.” 

No effort is being made on the 
state level with public works. 
However, Denver has $6,789,500 
in construction of viaducts, high- 
ways, park buildings, underway. 


Connecticut 
Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff 
urged the General Assembly to 
make a two-pronged two-point 
attack: 
1. Liberalization of unemploy- 
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ment compensation benefits, al- 
ready the highest in the nation, 
by raising the weekly maximum 
from $40 to $45, the dependency 
allowance from $4 to $5 a week, 
the maximum duration of benefits 
from 36 to 40 weeks, and elimi- 
nate the one-week waiting period. 

2. A $410-million accelerated 
highway and state institutional 
construction program, financed 
by borrowed money. Of this, 
$345 million would go for com- 
pleting new highway construction 
in from two to six years, instead 
of 12-18 years. 


Georgia 
Business activity is “fuzzy,” 
but the state has not yet decided 
if anti-recession measures are 
necessary. 
The only seriously depressed 


area is the coastal area. Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp. has 


dropped 1,800 employees at its 
Savannah mill, and Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. has laid off 200 at its 
Brunswick plant. 


Illinois 


The Illinois State Industrial 
Union Council has offered Gov. 
William G. Stratton a three-point 
anti-recession program. It would 
boost unemployment benefits; de- 
clare a moratorium on all mort- 
gage, installment, and other debts 
of the jobless; and accelerate 
planned public works to provide 
maximuum employment with 
minimum delay. 

Stratton is “sitting” on the plan 
waiting to see if projects under 
way will take the sting out of the 
situation. 

Meanwhile, Mayor Richard J. 
Daley of Chicago is urging a 
“crash” city public works pro- 
gram. He wants his department 
heads to start an all-out push on 
construction projects totalling 
$262,727,287. 


Indiana 


Gov. Harold Handley went to 
Washington to plead for more 
defense business for his state. He 
is worried over the fact that un- 
employment insurance claims in 
the second week of February to- 
taled 100,311, twice that of the 
comparable 1957 week. 

Also, the federal government 
has declared Evansville, South 
Bend, and Terre Haute “substan- 
tial labor surplus” areas. 

The steel city of Gary, which 
has been trying to diversify for 
some time, has been hard-hit. In- 
dianapolis, however, is still hold- 
ing up because of a $50-million 
public work program launched 
two years ago. 


Kentucky 


Business conditions through- 
out the state have been improving 
during the last three months. Al- 
though unemployment has _ in- 
creased, skilled workers have 
been only slightly affected. 

The Kentucky legislature re- 
cently passed legislation  en- 
abling the highway department to 
proceed with smaller rebuilding 
projects with its own personnel 
and equipment without offering 
bids to highway contractors. 

Massachusetts 

State legislators are consider- 
ing a seven-point program urged 
by Gov. Foster Furcolo last week. 

1. Authorize use of about $4 


million of available federal funds 
for construction of branch offices. 

2. A $5-million expansion of 
recreational facilities. 

3. A federal-state program for 
flood control. 

4. An immediate start on con- 
struction of a proposed state of- 
fice building. 

5. An increase in the state’s 
guaranty for construction of hous- 
ing projects for the elderly. 

6. Set up a state planning 
board to assist cities and towns 
in urban renewal projects. 

7. Give preference in state 
purchases to Massachusetts firms 
in distressed or surplus areas, 
such as Fall River, Lawrence, 
Lowell, and New Bedford. 


Michigan 

State and municipal public 
works projects totaling $415 mil- 
lion can be put into immediate 
effect if federal matching funds 
become available. 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams also 
is urging acceleration of a $4.7- 
million Saginaw River navigation 
project, a $1-million Port Austin 
Harbor of Refuge project, and a 
$1,275,000 Harrisville Harbor of 
Refuge project. 

Detroit’s Mayor Louis Mariani 
is hoping to speed up a $42,- 
298,995-public improvement pro- 
gram scheduled for the 1958-59 
fiscal year to help maintain em- 
ployment and purchasing power 
in the metropolitan area. 


Missouri 

This state is attacking its eco- 
nomic problems from all sides. 
Gov. James T. Blair only hopes 
Congress will not approve the 
Byrd amendment restricting fed- 
eral highway funds. 

A $125-million state highway 
program is already in the works 
and another $25-million may be 
added to it. Also, a state public 
works bond issue of $75-million 
is ready to be let into contracts. 

St. Louis, a labor surplus area, 


wants highway work _ totalling 
$60-million started sooner than 
planned. New public housing 


projects for the city, estimated at 
$15 million, are also in the works. 


New Jersey 


Gov. Robert B. Meyner ap- 
pointed a three-man watchdog 
committee to keep abreast of con- 
ditions. 

The state has a capital con- 
struction program of $129-mil- 
lion in the works. It will benefit 
mainly labor surplus areas of At- 
lantic City, Newark, Paterson, 
and Trenton. 

New York 

Gov. Averell Harriman’s 
“Committee on Unemployment” 
is urging immediate aid for hard- 
hit areas of Long Island, Buffalo, 
and Utica-Rome. 

The Department of Public 
Works is accelerating a $300-mil- 
lion project program for the en- 
tire state but especially for the 
“critical areas.” 

New York City, only slightly 
pinched by the downturn, has not 
yet made any pump priming plans. 


North Carolina 
The Employment — Security 
Commission says conditions are 
worse than at any time since 
1954. Weekly payments for un- 
employment compensation con- 
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tinue to rise, especially in the 
“critical” areas of Asheville and 
Durham. 

The North Carolina Highway 
Commission is rapidly pushing 
ahead for big volume work as 
soon as the weather improves. 
Much of this will be in the fed- 
eral-aid highway development 
program. 


Ohio 


A previously planned $55-mil- 
lion public works program, the 
biggest in Ohio’s history, is ex- 
pected to take up some unem- 
ployment slack. Awarding of con- 
tracts has been stepped up 
considerably in the past several 
months. 

Not including highway con- 
struction, Ohio also has a good 
volume of public works going for 
it this year more by coincidence 
than by design. 

The Cleveland City Council is 
urging that blueprints and plans 
for public works be stockpiled 
and pulled out of the files in the 
event unemploymnt continues at 
a high level. Council passed a 
“recession insurance” program, 
voting $200,000 in bond money 
for salaries of 19 design engineers, 
architects, and surveyors who 
would prepare these plans. 


Oklahoma 


Asking the state highway de- 
partment to step up its construc- 
tion program as rapidly as pos- 
sible, Gov. Raymond Gary set a 
goal of $100-million in contracts 
to be let this fiscal year, with 
plans for letting $30-million in 
interstate highway projects in 
April, May, and June. 


Oregon 


Non-Agricultural employment 
continues to decline, with logging 
and sawmilling workers hit the 
hardest. Gov. Robert D. Holmes 
asked the State Highway Com- 
mission to consider revising work 
on interstate highway program to 
aid areas with heaviest unemploy- 
ment. 

Pennsylvania 

Gov. George M. Leader has 
ordered a speed up in spending 
of $200-million of funds already 
allocated for schools, highways, 
sewage disposal, harbor improve- 
ments, etc. 

The action is aimed at creating 
jobs for some 345,000 unem- 
ployed throughout the state, par- 
ticularly in Altoona, Erie, Johns- 
town, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Ha- 
zelton, labor surplus areas. 

Pittsburgh’s Mayor David L. 
Lawrence is trying to push 
through an $11-million capital 
improvement program by the 
summer as part of a more ambiti- 
ous $55-million plan to put new 
life in the steel capital’s economy. 


Rhode Island 


This state, which sometimes re- 
gards itself as the place where re- 
cessions begin, has double trouble 
now. 

Unemployment is high and the 
state government is in no position 
to try to spur business by public 
spending projects because the 
State treasury is almost as short 
of cash as are the unemployed 
citizens. 

The only way Rhode Island 


could try to prime the economic 


_ States and Cities Pushing Public Works to Boost Economy 


pump with more public work 
spending would be to raise taxes 
still higher or go deeper into debt. 


Tennessee 


Gov. Frank Clement's admin- 
istration is high-gearing a cam- 
paign to get more industries in 
the “breadline areas of Memphis 
and Chattanooga and other areas 
of the state. Congressman How- 
ard Baker is pushing for start this 
year on a T.V.A. dam near Oak 
Ridge. Other localities, such as 
Knoxville, are trying to stimulate 
business through public spending 
—where there is money to spend. 

Texas 

Gov. Price Daniel has reacti- 
vated the Texas Industrial Com- 
mission with one of its tasks to 
study unemployment in the state 
“and to do everything possible 
toward bringing new industries to 
areas where workers are available 
and in need of jobs.” 

Almost 200 fewer drilling rigs 
are working in Texas than a year 
ago because of the depressed oil 
market. To brighten this picture, 
DeWitt C. Creer, state highway 
engineer, says this state is first in 
the nation in miles actually placed 
under construction under the new 
Federal Interstate Highway sys- 
tem. Texas has awarded con- 
tracts involving $133-million and 
has an additional $130 million in 
sontracts ready. 


Utah 

If deferred reclamation on the 
Upper Basin development pro- 
gram were placed in the works at 
this time, Gov. George D. Clyde 
feels the state's economy would 
rise considerably. He hopes Con- 
gress sees things his way. 

In the meantime, Utah has 
been letting $38 million in high- 
way and bridge contracts, about 
three times the level of the 1956 
program. Clyde is also urging 
municipalities to start public 
works in view of easing interest 
rates and growing competition 
among contractors. 


Washington 


Before this month is out, this 
state expects to have $73-million 
worth of highway construction 
and other public works under 
contract, in various stages of com- 
pletion. 

Gov. Albert D. Rosellini also 
has “suggested” that state institu- 
tions return to use of coal, when- 
ever possible, to aid Washington’s 
wavering coal industry. He is also 
accelerating an __ institutional 
building program involving more 
than $10 million and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Economic 
Development is working on pro- 
grams to attract new industry. 

West Virginia 

The major effort has been to 
speed up acquisition and distribu- 
tion of government surplus food 
for the increasing numbers of job- 
less. 


Wisconsin 


Gov. Vernon Thomson urged 
the state building commission to 
speed up all projects as much as 
possible. He noted that $7.5- 
million worth of immediate pub- 
lic works and construction proj- 
ects have been approved with 
another $8.2-million worth for 


later this year. 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 


Producing with Stainless 


Stainless Steel Fabrication. 
tising Dept., Alleghany Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
386 pp., illustrated. A copy can be 
obtained through a request on your 
company letterhead. 


The nine chapters of this book 
detail every common method and 
practice for the successful fabri- 

cation of stainless steel. Tables in 

the first chapter describe the vari- 
ous types of stainless available. 
They are helpful to the purchas- 
ing executive seeking to match a 
particular type to a particular re- 
quirement. 

Following a general discussion 
of stainless steels, the book cov- 
ers such fabrication techniques as 
cutting, joining, hot forming, ma- 
chining, and heat treating. Num- 
erous illustrations in two colors 
help the reader through the dis- 
cussions. 


Getting to Know Labor 


Problems in Labor Relations. By Ben- 
jamin M. Selekman, Sylvia Kopald 
Selekman, and Stephen H. Fuller. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
702 pp. Price: $8.00. 


This team of editors from the 
Graduate School of Business at 
Harvard University have gath- 
ered together over 20 outstanding 
cases in labor relations. They 
cover both large and small plants 
and deal with problems ranging 
from wildcat strikes to demotion 
troubles. Industries discussed 
range in size from oil and steel to 
shoes and clothing. 


Adver- 


Ihe activities of people at all 
levels, both in the unions and the 
companies involved, are covered 
in each case. The cases fall into 
three major areas: (1) day-to-day 
administrative problems, (2) con- 
flict at the bargaining table and, 
(3) the problems and profits of 
long-term relationships. 

Business executives at all lev- 
els, who deal in labor relations, 
will find cases in this book similar 
to their own plant situations. The 
cases will further provide a broad 
background, as well as specific 
understanding, in the many de- 
tailed and complex areas of hu- 
man and institutional values that 
inhabit modern  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


Statistics Collected 


The Economic Almanac—1958. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 


4th Ave., New York, N. Y., 673 pp. 
Price: $5. 
This annual brings together 


figures On mineral resources, pop- 
ulation, prices, and other facts 
from many sources. Some of the 
figures collected show where 
changes in materials sources are 
taking place and how fast the 
changes s are moving. An alert pur- 
chasing executive could use the 
annual to help spot his sources of 


supply. 


Lift truck specifications are given 
in twelve folders. One folder lists 
condensed specifications of the 
manufacturer’s complete line of 
heavy-duty fork lift trucks. Other 
folders describe individual mod- 
els. Copies are available from 


PUBLISHED: Monday. 
ject to agency commission 
Send new advertisements or 


“PURCHASING WEEK” 


and 2% 
inquiries 


WHERE -TO-BUY 


National purchasing section for new equipment, 
CLOSING DATE: 
RATES: $17.15 per advertising inch per insertion. 
cash discount. 
to: CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12, 


services, and merchandise. 
14 days prior to issue date 
Contract rates on request. Sub- 


SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches. 


Monday, 


New York 36, N. Y. 


You See What’s Happening At A Glance! 


je BOARDMASTER Visual 
Saves You Time, Money. 

%& Gives Graphic Picture of Your 
Operations. Stops mixups. 

¥%& Simple to Operate. Write on 
Cards, Snaps in Grooves. 


Control 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS, 55 West 42 St., New York 36 


%& Ideal for Sales, Production, 
Inventory, Scheduling, Etc. 


%& Made of Metal. Compact and 
attractive. Over 250,000 in Use. 


Full price $4950 with cards 


24-page Illustrated 
FREE 


BOOKLET No. CD-30 
Write or Call Wisconsin 7-8444 


Without Obligation 


Ler 


roprietary items 


US DO YOUR MANUFACTURING 


cut costs on many products or parts by having us do the complete job— 
rom fabrication to finishing. 
AV ailable production time in three modern automatically equipped Central Ohio 
plants can cut your manufacturing costs on the following operations 
Deep Draw—up to 10 inches in depth, 16 inches in diameter. Carbon steel, stain- 
less or aluminum 
Stamping—any size in any metal. 
Plating—copper-nickel-chrome, in large-capacity automatic units. 
Electro-Polishing—high-speed automatic. Especially recommended for high- 
lustre finishing of 300 and 430 Series stainless steel. 
Bonderizing and Painting—fully automatic spray or dip with baked finish 
Rotary Buffing—on stainless steel and aluminum. 
You save money ¢ complete manufacturing costs—while we reduce burden on 


FOR SPECIFIC QUOTATION, SEND PRINTS OR SAMPLES AND ESTIMATED QUANTITIES TO: 


EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY Dy ner Contracts Division—Dept. PW-8 


49 North Cicero Avenue—Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Towmotor Corp., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio and Gerlinger Carrier Co., 
Dallas, Ore. 


Single-unit hot gas washer said 
to eliminate most air pollution 
problems and resist temperatures 
up to 2000F. is described in 
bulletin L-2. Bulletin explains 
how gas W asher incorporates five 
methods of hot gas collection in 


a single compact unit. Copies 
can be obtained from Lehigh 


Fan & Blower Div., Fuller Co., 
Catasauqua, Pa. 


Case history tells how manufac- 


turer of metal window sash for 
autos, buses, and trailers, in- 
creased plant storage capacity 


without adding to its overall stor- 
age area. Report describes how 
1 “fleet” of 8 fork lift trucks ex- 
pedites the handling of steel, 


glass, and finished assemblies, en- 


abling the company to increase 
production 50 to 75%. Copies 
are available from ‘Towmotor 
Corp., 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. 


How to specify a new corrugated 
box or redesign your present box 
is thoroughly explained in “How 
To Specify Corrugated Boxes.” 
The 36-page booklet illustrates 
and discusses conventional types 
of corrugated board. Seven basic 
box styles and 60 corrugated 
packing devicees used to provide 
product protection are covered 
in this convenient guide. Copy 
may be obtained from Hinde & 
Dauch, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Neoprene-sheathed high-voltage 
power cables for 3 to 15 kv. 
service is described in bulletin 
RCD-701. Booklet is published 
by Rome Cable Corp., Rome, 
N. Y. 


High alumina ceramic custom 
shapes for induction heating, 
welding and brazing use as in- 
sulators, locators, guides and 
supports are described in catalog 
sheet. Physical properties and 
characteristics of Diamonite are 
also fully listed. Copies can be 
obtained from Diamonite Prod- 
ucts Mfg. Co., 1232 Cleveland 
Ave., N. W., Canton 3, Ohio. 


“Run-Crane, Run”, a 16-mm. 
sound color film, highlights de- 
sign and operating features of 
the newest Lorain shovel-crane, 
the 7-ton, %s8 yd., Self-Propelled 
Lorain SP-107. Rubber-tired 
machine is shown as a fully con- 
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crane, dragline, 
Film may be 
: Shovel Co., 


vertible shovel, 
clamshell or hoe. 
obtained from Thew 
Lorain, Ohio. 


Full line of milling spindles (in 
standard models to 50-hp. and 
special models above that rat- 
ing) for a broad range of pro- 
duction uses is described in a 
12-page catalog No. RT-58. The 
spindles, in all models, are hy- 
draulically driven and feature 
constant horsepower over a 
variable-speed range. Catalog is 
published by Romulus Tool and 
Engineering Co., 13581 Huron 
River Drive, Romulus, Mich. 


Kodak contour projectors and 
details of the various applica- 
tions for opitcal gaging in the 
toolroom, on _ the production 
line, in receiving, and in final 
inspection are described in 16- 
page booklet. “Kodak Contour 
Projectors” is available from Ap- 
paratus and Optical Div., East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester 4, 
N. Y. 


Stainless steel fittings designed 
to permit piping engineers to 
take advantage of economical 
light wall tubing is described. 
Quikupl fittings are also fur- 
nished for both OD tube and 
IPS sizes. Catalog is provided 
by Vanton Pump & Equipment 
Corp., 201 Sweetland § Ave., 
Hillside, N. J. 


Condensation of American Stand- 
ard Identification Code for dia- 
mond wheels, and a complete 
showing of their wheels and hones 
is contained in catalog No. 957. 
Recommendations for selection, 
care, and use of wheels for car- 
bide cutting are included. Cata- 
log is offered by United States 
Diamond Wheel Co., Aurora, Il. 


Rust preventive chart No. 158 
lists various military specifica- 
tions and conforming NOX- 
RUST products. <A _ detailed 
description of properties and ap- 
plications of some of the leading 
NOX-RUST rust preventives is 
included in the chart. Chart is 
offered by Daubert Chemical 
Co., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Two case history bulletins de- 
scribe how companies solved 
their materials handling prob- 
lems. Bulletin 397-1 is the story 
of a plastics manufacturing com- 
pany and its method of ending a 
die handling problem. Bulletin 


276-1, relates _‘ the results 
achieved by a printing firm in 
modernizing its techniques of 
handling paper. Copies of both 


can be obtained from Lewis- 
Shepard Products, Inc., Dept. 
R8-4, 125 Walnut St., Water- 


town, Mass. 


DIAMOND 


ROLLER CHAINS 


with 


ATTACHMENT LINKS 


PRICE LIST NO. SO?7 


DIAMOND « OMPANY 


Pricing information on standard 
attachments for standard and 
double pitch roller chains is con- 
tained in bulletin No. 507. Spe- 
cification and price information 
in table form is presented. Bulle- 
tin is available from Diamond 
Chain Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hints for electrical cable buyers 
on selecting the proper cable 
construction are contained in 
20-page booklet, “How to 
Choose Insulated Cable.” In- 
cluded is a typical check-list of 
the many technical points to be 
covered when specifying an elec- 
trical cable circuit. Bulletin 1117 
is available from the Okonite 
Co., Passaic, N. J. 


Purchasing executives, designers 
Or operators associated with 
equipment using tubular prod- 
ucts should find useful informa- 
tion on the application of tubing, 


pipe and welding: fittings in 
booklet TB-417. The informa- 


tion can assist the buyer or en- 
gineer in determining the proper 
material to specify and also in- 
dicate the latest techniques in 
fabrication. Copies of TB-417 
can be obtained from Tubular 
Products Div., Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Electric dumbwaiter is described 
in Bulletin 401. New catalog lists 
in tabular form complete sizes, 
capacities, speeds and dimensions 
for this unit. Complete design 
drawings and detailed specifica- 
tions are included. Copies are 
available from Energy Elevator 
Co., 212 New St., Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. 


Homogeneous U-cup packings 
are described in Bulletin +AD- 
163. Bulletin reviews uses, pres- 
sures, construction, available 
sizes and installation procedures. 
Copies can be obtained by writ- 
ing The Garlock Packing Co., 
420 Main St., Palmyra, N. Y. 


Gage blocks are described in il- 
lustrated catalog sheet. Full in- 
formation is given including spe- 
cifications, set sizes, accessories 
available, and prices. Catalog 
sheet is available from The DoAll 
Co., Des Plaines, Hl. 
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Potash Co. of America Expects 


To Start Canadian 


Denver—Potash Co. of Amer- 
ica expects to start commercial 
production at its new Canadian 
facilities at Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan, by the end of 1958. 

The new operation represents 
a $20-million investment, F. O. 
Davis, Carlsbad, N. M., executive 
vice president and treasurer of 
the firm, told the Denver Society 
of Security Analysts recently. 

Since Canada is a relatively 
light user of potash, the produc- 
tion will be shipped mostly to the 
United States. Davis said the 
shipments will be coordinated 
with shipments from the com- 
pany’s Carlsbad plant. 

Davis said the ore body at 
Saskatoon is more extensive and 
of higher quality than the Carls- 
bad deposits. 


Lone Star Steel Co. 
To Lay Off 1,500 Men 


Daingerfield, Texas The 
Lone Star Steel Co. will lay off 
some 1,500 workers at its plant 
March 7 The company now em- 
ploys over 4,000 workers. 

The ore plant, rolling mills, 
and electric weld pipe and finish- 
ing mills will be shut down com- 
pletely except for maintenance 
and repair work. 

President E. B. Germany said 
Lone Star is one of the last of the 
steel companies to be forced into 
reduced production. 

During the last few weeks, 
Germany said, a considerable in- 
ventory of steel pipe has been 
built up. 


Hanna Acquires Control 
Of Brazilian Mine Co. 


Cleveland—Hanna Coal and 
Ore Corp., a subsidiary of the 
M. A. Hanna Co., has acquired, 
together with a New York invest- 
ment group, the controlling in- 
terest in St. John d’el Rey Mining 
Co. in Brazil. 

The company said it is sending 
to Brazil a group equipped with 
large-scale prospecting and drill- 
ing equipment to investigate the 
gold properties, to fully explore 
the iron ore reserves, and to make 
detailed studies of the transporta- 
tion of iron ore and dock facili- 
ties.” 


Electronic Tube Corp. 
Names Distributors 


Philadelphia—Electronic Tube 
Corp. has appointed four repre- 
sentatives to handle regional sales 
of ETC single- and multi-channel 
oscilloscopes, and multi-gun cath- 
ode-ray tubes. 

Tower Engineering Co., with 
offices in Dayton, Cleveland and 
Detroit, will cover Michigan, 
Ohio, and western Pennsylvania. 
Lawrence C. Freeman & Associ- 
ates, Montclair, N. J., will cover 
Long Island, New York City, and 
northern New Jersey. 

Representing Electronic Tube 
in eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia is Eastern Associates, Inc., 
Abington, Pa. 

Adams Engineering, Lt., will 
represent Electronic Tube in 
Canada for cathode-ray tubes 


Production 


Because of extensive develop- 
ment of potash reserves in the 
U. S. and the increase of foreign 
imports, an inflexible sales price 
for potash has persisted for 
nearly 20 years in the face of 
continually rising costs, Davis 
said. 

PCA has maintained its profit 
margin, Davis said, by increasing 
efficiency. A major factor has 
been continuous mining machines 
designed, engineered, and con- 
structed by PCA. 


Celanese Corp. Making 
Beta-Propiolactone 


New York—Celanese Corp. of 
America is now producing com- 
mercial quantities of beta-propio- 
lactone, a petrochemical interme- 
diate, at its Pampa, Tex., plant. 

Manufacturing grade is 87¢ a 
lb. in tank car lots, 89¢ in car- 
load drums, 90¢ for single drums 
and $2 a Ib. in glass containers, 
all f.0.b. Pampa. 

Beta-propiolactone is used to 
improve the stability of starch- 
derived adhesives, in the synthesis 
of acrylic acid and acrylates, and 
as an effective area and surface 
decontaminant. 


Standardization Study Helps Gates Rubber Co. 


Denver—Savings of about 
$1,200 a year resulted from a 
standardization study on just one 
item, according to the purchasing 
department of Gates Rubber Co. 

Printed kraft envelopes used 
for distributing product identifi- 
cation tags had been purchased 
in different sizes and _ shapes. 
Gates was buying nine sizes of 
envelopes, One group at a time, 
in quantities of 3,000 to 10,000 
at frequent intervals. 

Mrs. Laverne Body, buyer in 
the service division of the pur- 
chasing department, was assigned 
to find the answer to the problem 


of standardization, and came up 
with this solution: instead of 
buying nine sizes, purchase just 
two. 

This enabled Gates to buy in 
the maximum quantity bracket, 
and eliminated odd size penalty 
charges, as well as extra printing 
charges. It simplified storage in 
the stationery department and 
cut down on order writing. 

Gates now buys kraft enve- 
lopes for $6.30 per thousand 
compared to a previous range of 
$4.77, $16.62, and $18.03 per 
thousand. Gates uses about 200,- 
000 of these envelopes a year. 


only. 
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New O-B regrinding swing check valves 
ONCE IN...THEY STAY IN 


There is no need to replace a swing check 


valve every time the closing surfaces be- 


come worn. This new O-B valve can be re- 


ground right on the line... your service is 


interrupted for just a matter of minutes. The 


“Y” design makes it easy to do the regrind- 


ing...or to get to the disc when it needs 


changing. 


Free-swinging action of the hanger as- 


sembly permits the disc to clear the entire 


port under pressure and to close tight at 


the slightest back pressure. Because two 


side plugs, instead of the usual one, are 


provided, the hanger pin and assembly can 


be removed even when the valve is mounted 


close to an obstruction. 


O-B Regrinding Swing Check valves are 


available in sizes from % through 3 inches 
for 150 Ibs. WSP—300 Ibs. WOG and 200 


lbs. WSP—400 Ibs. WOG. 


Ask your local Ohio Brass distributor 
about the broad line of O-B check, gate, 


globe and angle bronze valves for industrial 


applications. 


OHIO BRASS COMPANY 
380 North Main Street, Mansfield, Ohio 
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Dow Chemical Reduces 
Polystyrene Bag Price 


Midland, Michigan— The price 
of bag shipments of three formu- 
lations of general purpose poly- 
styrene in both crystal and color 
has been reduced 34 ¢ per pound 
by Dow Chemical Co. The new 
price schedule places crystal at 
24144 ¢ and color at 27% ¢. 

In addition to announcing the 
price change, D. L. Gibb, sales 
manager of Dow’s plastics de- 
partment, said ,that the company 
has discontinued a group of 
original standard colors which 
are now in very limited demand. 

These changes, both effective 
immediately, apply to only three 
of thirteen formulations supplied 
by Dow—Styron 666, 666M, and 
689. 


Tubular Process Readied 


For Alcoa Production 


Pittsburgh—Aluminum Co. of 
America has perfected and ampli- 
fied a process for producing 
tubular shapes within sheet and 
plate aluminum. The new product 
is called expandable tube-sheet. 

Alcoa said it will be useful in 
solving heating or cooling prob- 
lems in the fields of refrigeration, 
transportation, residential heat- 
ing, process industry, and air-con- 
ditioning. 


Anti-Freeze Price Reduced 


New York—Union Carbide 
Corporation has reduced the 
price of “private brand” anti- 
freeze. The 112¢ a gallon cut in 


carload lots of gallon cans ap- 
plies to glycol type anti-freeze 
sold to marketers of “private 
brand” anti-freeze. A similar cut 
was recently announced by Dow 
Chemical Company. 


Stoner Mudge Finishes 
Development Center 


Pittsburgh — Stoner Mudge 
Co. has completed its research 
and development center which 
more than doubles the com- 
pany’s laboratory facilities. 

The American-Marietta Co. 
division produces the protective 
coatings for the container in- 
dustry as well as coatings for the 
paper, appliance, automotive, 
textile, metalworking, and plastic 
industries. 


United Chemical Co. 
Opens After Explosion 


Baytown, Tex.—The United 
Rubber and Chemical Co.’s plant 
damaged by an explosion and fire 
Jan. 28, resumed full production 
within two weeks. 

Plant officials pointed out that 
at no time was there any inter- 
ruption of shipments of synthetic 
rubber to company customers. 


Bound Brook Plans Plant 


Bound Brook, N. J.—Bound 
Brook Oil-Less Bearing Co. plans 
to start construction of a $1 
million powder metallurgy fabri- 
cating plant at Sturgis, Mich. The 
plant, which will produce sintered 
bearings and parts, is expected to 
be completed this year. 


Classified SEARCHLIGHT SECTION Advertising 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Send New Advertisements or Inquiries to: 


“PURCHASING WEEK” 
POST OFFICE BOX 12, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
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@ MOTORS © GENERATORS © TRANS- 
FORMERS © PLATING GENERATORS @ 


VOLLAND ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


1509P NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO 13, N. Y. PHONE: GRont 2713 


10 TON BRIDGE CRANE 
10 ton Shaw 50’ span 230 volt DC 
cab operated excellent condition 


MID-WEST MACHINERY MART 
3600 Southeastern Ave., Ind’pls, Ind. 
Fleetwood 7-2336 


There Is 


PRODUCTION TYPE 
and SEMI-AUTOMATED 
MACHINE TOOLS, 


many 1950-1954. 
Drilling, milling, boring, 
tapping, turning. 


NATCOS — BARNES — BAKERS — INGER. 
SOLLS — HEALDS — EX-CELL-0OS — 
KINGSBURYS. 


We invite your inspection under power, or write 
for complete specifications and stock list. 


PRODUCTION & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
3504 W. Fort St. Detroit 16, Mich. 
TA 5-3600 
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NEED WIRE? 
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COLEMAN CABLE ! 


Schiller Park, Ill. (A Suburb of Chicago) 


Tel: (Chicago) NAtional 5-6215 


World's Largest Dealer in Nearly Every Conceivable 
Type of Wire and Cable 
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Harvey Aluminum Firm 
Makes Bus Conductor 


Calif. — Harvey 
Aluminum has fabricated an 
aluminum bus conductor—said 
to be the largest ever extruded— 
for its primary reduction plant at 
The Dalles, Ore. Over 5,000 
tons of aluminum bus conductor 
were extruded. 

When installed, it will carry 
90,000 to 100,000 amp. in each 
of two circuits. Capacity of the 
reduction plant, scheduled to be- 
gin production in a few months, 
will be 54,000 tons of primary 
aluminum a year. 

The EC alloy which was de- 
signed for electrical conductor 
use, has a specified minimum of 
99.45% Al. Conductivity of EC 
aluminum is 62% of copper, ac- 
cording to the company. 


Torrence, 


Penco Metal Forms 
Contract Department 


Philadelphia—Formation of a 
contract department producing 
special fabricated sheet metal 
products, has been announced by 
Penco Metal Products Division 
of Alan Wood Steel Co., Oaks, 
Pa. 

The department will make to 
customers’ specification, such 
products as machinery housings, 
control panel forms and other 
paneling, custom tote boxes, steel 
shipping containers, display and 
storage racks, and other special 
fabrications. 


Goodyear, Union Set 
Pension Discussions 


Akron—With negotiations ex- 
pected to open this month be- 
tween Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., and the A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
United Rubber Workers Union, 
the rubber industry can look for 
union demands for more medical, 
pension, and insurance benefits. 

One major demand will be a 
comprehensive company - paid 
surgical and obstetrical benefit 
program for both workers and 
pensioners and their respective 
dependents. Present U.R.W-ne- 
gotiated surgical plans have a fee 
schedule paying up to $250. 


American Zinc Closes 
Plant to Make Repairs 


Monsanto, Ill—In order to 
make repairs to electrical and 
casting equipment, American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. shut 
down all facilities of its electro- 
lytic slab zinc here for a period 
of three weeks. 

The company plans to resume 
production early in March. Suffi- 
cient inventory has been accumu- 
lated to take care of customers’ 
needs during the close-down, the 
company said. 


United States Rubber 
Expands Facilities 


Seattle, Wash.—United States 
Rubber Co. has expanded its dis- 
tribution facilities in this area by 
opening a new Seattle branch. 
Located at 5900 First Ave. 
South, the new branch contains 
52,000 sq. ft. of warehouse area, 
completely palletized, and is 
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served by a four-car siding of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. Off-street 


truck loading docks can ac- 
commodate eight trucks. 

The new building replaces 
earlier branches maintained at 
220 Jackson St. and 24 West 


Connecticut St. 


Fram Corp. Appoints 
Separate Sales Force 


Providence, R, I.—Fram Corp. 
has enlarged its Industrial Divi- 
sion to include appointment of 
regional industrial sales managers 
and formation of a separate sales 
force to sell industrial filters. 

Fram formerly sold industrial 
filters through its automotive 
salesmen. 

The four regional sales mana- 
gers are: C. B. Gouert, Jr., 430 
40th St., Oakland 9, Calif., for 
the West Coast; P. S. Innis, 724 
Cecile Pl., Shreveport, La., for 
the Southwest; C. N. Haskins, 
1800 Marguerite Terrace, Park 
Ridge, Ill., for the Middle West; 
and J. S. Evans, 3B-4 Redfield 
Village, Metuchen, N. J., for the 
Northeast. 


Pittsburgh Plate Builds 


Plant for Fiber Glass 


Shelby, N. C.— Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. has started con- 
struction of its multi-million dol- 
lar continuous fiber glass yarn 
plant. The new unit will have 16 
glass furnaces capable of pro- 
ducing 25 million lb. of yarn a 
year. 

All known types of continu- 
ous yarns now being manufac- 
tured by the fiber glass industry 
will be produced in this new 
plant. These yarns are used in 
producing both decorative and 
industrial fabrics and for rein- 
forcing paper and plastic prod- 
ucts. 


Continental Announces 
$3 Million Expansion 


Houston, Tex.—Continental- 
Emsco division of Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. has started a 
$3 million expansion project 
here. Construction will include 
shop and storage faciilties, addi- 
tions to the administration build- 
ing, and laboratory and person- 
nel facilities. 

The company plans to move 
its entire Los Angeles operation 
to Houston when the project is 
completed, around Jan. 1, 1959. 
The major part of the project is 
expected to be completed in 
October. 


Jigs Double Production 
Would be Caused by War 


New York—In the event of 
war, America would have to 
double its capacity to manufac- 
ture jigs and fixtures, to an an- 
nual output of $295 million. 

At a recent meeting of the 
Jig & Fixtures Task Group with 
Business & Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, it was brought out 
that the trend in jigs and fixtures 
will be toward smaller and more 
accurate products. Where tol- 
erances are now spoken of in 
thousandihs, the electronics and 


missile industries are now get- 
ting into the millionths. The 


change will allow finer parts for 


American Optical Sends 
Machinery to Div. Plant 


Buffalo, N. Y.—American Op- 
tical Co. has transferred its 
ophthalmic machinery, sales and 
production facilities from South- 
bridge, Mass. to its Instrument 
Division plant here. 

The transfer was made to take 
advantage of better production 
facilities at the modern Buffalo 
plant, the company said in its 
announcement. 


Antioxidant Price Cut 


New York—Tags on two anti- 
oxidants are being reduced by A\I- 
lied Chemical and Die Corp 
Cuts amount to 23¢ a Ib. on 
drum lot shipments of National 
Antioxidant B. Prices on drum 
shipments of National A.S.A. are 
being cut 13¢ a Ib. 
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P-A.s Writing 
More Reports 


(Continued from page 1) 
newly requested reports is on cost 
savings, now made by 40% of 
the purchasing agents. 

PURCHASING WEEK’Ss_ survey 
points out the attentive audience 
which purchasing reports have. 
A majority of 58% are reviewed 
by a single executive, the most 
frequently mentioned being the 
president or executive vice-presi- 
dent. The others listed as reading 
P.A.’s reports are v.p.’s of manu- 
facturing, engineering, finance, 
and production as well as the 
controller or corporate director 
of purchasing. This speaks well 
for the top readership purchasing 
reports receive. 

Even the top purchasing ex- 
ecutive finds no vacation from re- 
port writing. As one replied, “I 
am assistant to the president and 
part of top management—there- 
fore | am in a much better posi- 
tion than most purchasing execu- 
tives.” But this assistant to the 
president of a $200-million firm 
still spends one hour every day 
turning in reports on cash com- 
mittments, cost savings, and 
product development. 


Short Reports Preferred 


As the increasing tempo of top 
management cries for simplifica- 
tion, it is partly answered by the 
kind of reports P.A.’s are turning 
in to their bosses. Almost. all 
P.A.’s agree that short reports are 
preferred, 94% said that this re- 
flected the readers’ wishes. In 
fact, 25% said their reports were 
verbal, not written, even though 
some spent as many as eight 
hours preparing them. (One ad- 
vantage claimed for verbal re- 
ports was instant recognition and 
discussion.) , 

But not all P.A.’s seem to rec- 
ognize management’s need for 
short reports. One reported that 
even though the executive v.p. 
did not want long reports, he 
gave them to him. 

Maximum number of hours 
spent per report was 12 while the 
minimum was 34 hr. for each re- 
port. But these figures do not tell 
the complete story. The number 
of hours per month must be con- 
sidered too. Three P.A.’s_ re- 
ported they spent 50 hours per 
month, one spent 48 hours, and 
another spent 40 hours preparing 
reports. The average 12 
hours. , 


Was 


Ist of Year Writer’s Cramp 

The heaviest time for reports is 
at the beginning of the calendar 
year, with the start of the fiscal 
year or the month being other 
busy times. 

Spending so much time on 
writing reports for management. 
P.A.’s may wonder if they re- 
ceive recogniiton. Of those ques- 
tioned by PURCHASING WEEK, 
only 5% said they did not know. 
All the others were certain that 
the reports were used and dis- 
cussed, especially those 25% 1 
plying that their reports we 
verbal. 

Some proved their point by 
commenting, “Reports are asked 
for if not turned in on time.” or 
“Tam usually called in for an 
explanation.” Many P.A.’s re- 
ceive the satisfaction of seeing 
their hand work incorporated in 
reports which go on to the board 
of directors. 

Realizing that their reports 
carry weight with management, 
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Purchasers Name 
Spagna President 


(Picture page 1) 

Washington, D. C.—Joseph V. 
Spagna, Commissioner of Pur- 
chase of the City of New York. 
has been elected president of the 
National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, Inc. He suc- 
ceeds Maurice S. Park, County 
Purchasing Agent, Dane County, 
Madison, Wis. 

Other officers include: Ernest 
J. Brewer, City Purchasing Agent 
of Atlanta, Ga., vice president; 
and Otto R. Winter, City Pur- 
chasing Agent of New Britain, 
Conn., treasurer. 

George L. Comerford, P. A. 
and Comptroller of the City of 
Joliet, Ill., was named a member 
of the board. 


most purchasing executives re- 
ported they include recommenda- 
tions and forecasts. Only 30% 
said they did not. But of the 70% 
who did stick out their necks, all 
include some historical or sta- 
tistical data to back them up. 

Standard forms for reports to 
Management are not popular. 
Only 25% use them, perhaps in- 
dicating the fluidity of the in- 
formation turned in. Standard 
forms are used on simple or tra- 
ditional purchasing reports such 
as budgets, cost savings, cash 
committments, steel usages, or 
material forecasts. 


Few Delegate Reports 


Interestingly, the number us- 
ing standard forms parallels the 
number assigning report-writing 
to subordinates. A 72% major- 
ity felt their reports were import- 
ant enough to prepare themselves. 

When asked, “Have you turned 
in any type report this year?” 
almost a fourth replied, “Yes.” 
Some 17 reports were listed as of 
recent origin, including fore- 
casted inventory, absenteeism, 
premium freight, price index, and 
cartage pickup among. others. 
Some even reported that it has 
just been within the past year 
they have reported cash com- 
mittments, cost savings, inventory 
turnover, and department per- 
formance. 


Changing Business-New Reports 


The last six months of chang- 
ing business climate have also 
generated new requests for re- 


ports from management. These 
included savings on discounts, 


surplus disposition, perishable 
tool budget, lead-time changes, 
expenditure forecast, better de- 
livery, and manufacturing costs 
vs. subcontracting. 

To help control costs, manage- 
ment is taking a more realistic 
look at cost savings figures. Of 
those submitting this kind of re- 
port, half report that it is now 
audited by the controller for true 
Savings. 

From looking at the wide 
range of 53 different types of re- 
ports it is difficult to imagine how 
some P.A.’s operate without turn- 
ing in any reports, which 7% 
reported. One individual P.A. 
even reported, “I do not make re- 
ports to anyone, or for anyone.” 

But this was in contrast to the 
more typical reply, “Every three 
to four months the general pur- 
chasing agent attends a_ joint 
meeting of all plant managers and 
other staff members. At this time 
a review of conditions and fore- 
casts for the future are given, and 
problems of mutual interest are 
discussed.” 


Consumer To Buy 
More Cautiously 


(Continued from page 1) 
consumer research center of the 
University of Michigan, confirms 
what experience in two previous 


postwar recessions has_ taught: 
[he consumer turns cautious 
When trouble blows up, but by 


and large he keeps spending. 

Compared with other recession 
years, as of early 1958, the con- 
sumer is showing a_ stubborn 
streak of confidence in his own 
welfare. While peppered with 
slow-down signals, the FRB re- 
port reveals consumer buying in- 
terest pretty much in line with 
current experience. 

The indicated dip in plans to 
buy housing may come as a dis- 
appointment to those counting on 
a rise in housing starts this year. 
But it does not necessarily mean 
trouble ahead. The estimate in- 
cludes those contemplating pur- 
chase of existing homes, for one 


thing. 
For new cars, the indicated de- 
cline of 22% checks with an 


actual dip in January-February 
sales of 27%. If anything, the 
survey's indication is that the auto 
industry’s worst period is over 
and activity ought to perk up. 

Half of those surveyed expect 
prices in general to rise during 
the year. At the same time there’s 
a trend to look for cheaper price 
tags. 

When it comes to evaluating 
his own financial position, the 


This Week’s 


From Now 
Making the Same 
Making Less 
Bad Times Ahead 
Buying a House 
Buying Home Improvements 
Buying New Car 
Buying Used Car 


How Consumers Feel About Future Spendings 


What Per Cent of Those Queried 


Anticipate Making More a Year 


Buying Furniture, Major Appliances 28 


56 57 58 
37 % 4 % SS & 
36 35 35 
8 7 11 
9 13 39 
9.4 8.7 7.1 
22.2 23.4 22.8 
8.4 8.5 6.6 
1.4 8.4 10.5 

0 29.4 28.3 


consumer begins with a hint of 
gloom ahead. Only 36% report 
making more money early this 
year than the year before where 
the comparable figure early in 
1957 was 45%. 26% report 
making this year, com- 
pared with 18% a year ago. This 
year 33% say they are better off 
than 12 months earlier; last year 
40% were better off. Not since 
1952 has the “better off” cate- 
gory of this annual report been as 
small as this year. The “worse 
off” group shows a rise: 30% 
this year compared with 23% in 
1957. 

As for paychecks, there’s a 
hard core of good cheer: 37%, 
only a shade less than last year, 
expect to be making more a year 
from now. The percentage ranks 
near the top in the 10 year his- 
tory of the survey. And the group 
expecting an income slash, 11%, 
is on the small side compared to 
other recession years. 


less 


three weeks. 


bought. 


the first quarter of this year.” 
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(Continued from page 1) 
In Cleveland last month a group of auto dealers demonstrated 
that point. In a promotion called Cleveland Auto Week, new and 
used car dealers sold more autos than they had in the preceding 


Dealers sank extra cash in advertising and promotion, radio, 
TV, and the daily press supported the campaign. The result? 
Preliminary figures showed that more than 3,300 new cars were 
sold (retail value more than $10 million) and more than 3,500 
used cars (value more than $5 million). In three previous weeks, 
the same car merchants sold only 2,565 cars. 

Of course, many dealers had special prices for the occasion. 
But the point is this: The customers came, they saw, and they 


And is lack of confidence hampering business itself? A National 
industrial Confidence Board survey indicates business morale is 
still strong. The economic decline is reflected in a broad decrease 
in new orders and billings. But despite this and other unfavorable 
comparisons, the N.LC.B. report on 176 manufacturing firms 
says a “substantial percentage of the responding executives believe 
their business activity already has touched bottom or will within 


Getting the facts provides real dividends. A traffic expert told 
San Francisco P.A.’s last week one of the basic secrets in buying 
transportation is getting to know the basic rates and services of 
your carriers. Don't pretend to know it all. Ask questions. 

Another example of how a down-to-earth approach pays off is 
in planning an electronic computer installation to handle compli- 
cated procedures such as inventory control. Unlike other busi- 
ness machines they require complete top-to-bottom analyses and 
revisions of current procedures. 

And this necessary self-analysis gets results. Many firms which 
have investigated, then ruled out installation of complicated 
computer aids, found they still are on the plus side. Basic study 
of procedural methods required by computer installations may 
sometimes produce results which are startling even without the 
aid of a so-called electronic brain. 


Labor News 


(Continued from page 1) 
rise of 1144 %, plus provisions 
for “fool-proof” contract enforce- 


ment. The direct pay increase 
was 8%. 

Increased wages for workers 
in the billion-dollar-a-year in- 


dustry seemed likely to result in 
higher price tags on most spring 
and summer dresses. 


Chicago—The East Coast In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation has been pledged team- 
ster union cooperation in any at- 
tempt to organize the ports of 
Chicago and other great lakes 


cities when the St. Lawrence 
Seaway expansion reaches com- 
pletion. 


Teamsters President James R. 
Hoffa gave this assurance last 
week to Capt. William V. Brad- 
ley, President of the Longshore- 
men. 


Bristol, Pa. — Kaiser Metal 
Products. Inc.. moved to shut 
down its commercial division 


last week when Local 130, United 
Auto Workers failed to agree to 
a company-proposed cost-cutting 
program. 

Kaiser furloughed 53 workers 
and told employees they would 
either have to accept the plan or 
the division, employing about 
650, would be closed down. 


Clifton, N. J.—Allen B. Du 
Mont Laboratories, Inc., and 
Local 420, IUE-AFL-CIO have 
signed a new three-year contract. 
It includes a pension plan, liberal- 
ized vacation benefits, a 3% gen- 
eral increase in the second year 
and another in the third year. 


Scranton, Pa.—The 19-day 
strike by UAW Local 271 at the 
Atlas Chain & Manufacturing 
Co. plant in West Pittston ended 
with a ratification of a new con- 
tract. It provides for an hourly 
package increase of from 10 to 


206. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The signing 
of anew 18-month pact providing 
an hourly package increase 
valued at 24¢ has ended a 25- 
week strike of 235 employees of 
the Lake Erie Machinery Corp. 
here. 


Dravo Corp. Buys Plant 


Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh Screw 
& Bolt Corp. has sold its Neville 
Island plant to Dravo Corp. for 
$787,500. Within 30 days, Pitts- 
burgh Screw plans to move its 
operations to a new $6 million 
plant near Mt. Pleasant, 30 miles 
southeast. 
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Administration Planning Tax Cuts; 


G.0.P. Heads, President to Meet 


Democrats in Process of Presenting Bill 
To Provide $6 to $7 Billion Reduction 


(Continued from page 1) 
congressional leaders, the Presi- 
dent made it clear he would pre- 
fer to wait a month or so to see 
how other remedies work out. 

Key House Democratic tax 
strategists were secretly whipping 
their own tax bill into shape. It 
reportedly provides for a $6 bil- 
lion to $7 billion cut income in 
tax and excise rates. 

The announcement last week 
that February unemployment 
reached a new postwar high of 
5,173,000 was a hard blow to the 
Administration (see page 1) 
which had hoped the figures 
would begin to show that a spring 


upturn in business may be at 

hand. 

Answers with Step Up 
President Eisenhower immed- 


iately came forth with a program 
calling for a step up in federal 
road building, for release of new 
mortgage funds to spur housing, 
for all practicable speedup in 
public works. 

The Corps of Engineers, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and _ the 
Agriculture Dept. were taking in- 
structions from Eisenhower to see 
what flood control and conserva- 
tion projects may be accelerated 
now. 

And in Congress there was 
perhaps more activity going on 
in the economic area than in any 
similar period since the Korean 
War. 

e The Senate voted a new 
omnibus housing bill, which in- 
cluded features for quick aid 
aimed at bolstering that industry. 

e The Senate Public Works 
Subcommittee on Highways heard 
the Administration’s proposals 
for a speedup road building pro- 
gram. Sen. Albert Gore, (D. 
Tenn.), and his colleagues drafted 
even more ambitious legislation. 

e The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the House Banking 
Committee went forward with 
plans to hold hearings on the 
recession and mounting unem- 
ployment. 

e Both houses moved toward 
passage of Senate Democratic 
Leader Johnson’s resolutions urg- 
ing the Administration to speed 
up all congressionally authorized 
programs for defense and con- 
struction and public works proj- 
ects. 


GOP Behind President 


Congressional Republicans in 
general have swung behind the 
President. But some are waver- 
ing, contending more and bigger 
programs should be coming from 
the White House. 

Here is a rundown on key 
anti-recession programs getting 
the most attention: 

Tax Cuts—The Administration 
is working out the finer details of 
its tax proposal but the basic 
package has been decided on. 
No decision has been reached on 
how much the reductions would 
add up to, but $5 billion to $7 
billion is being discussed. 

Tax relief for individuals would 
include the possibility of splitting 
the first bracket rate to give a 
substantial cut to low income 
groups. Lower excises including 
those on autos and _ household 
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appliances also are being eyed by 
both the Administration and Con- 
press. 

Corporations might get the 
first reduction in tax rates since 
the levels were boosted to 52% 
early in the Korean War. Backers 
of such a reduction offer the 
strong argument that businesses 
are as hard hit as_ individuals 
when incomes fall in a recession. 

If their proposals go through, 
reductions would be made mainly 
in the first bracket corporation 
rate to give the greatest benefit to 
small business. 

Housing—Democrats in Con- 
gress are trying to force their own 
bill through Congress. The bill 
by Sen. John Sparkman, (D. 
Ala.), proposing some $2 billion 
in new and added programs, will 
get quick action by the House 
Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, and be ready for the House 
within the next week or so. 

Highways—Senator Gore’s bill 
to pump more federal money into 
highway construction will come 
next on the Senate calendar. 
Johnson hopes to have the meas- 
ure out of the Public Works Com- 
mittee and before the Senate by 
sometime this week (Mar. 17-23). 

The Gore bill proposes to pay 
the federal 50-50 share of con- 
struction on the primary and sec- 
ondary systems and their urban 
connections out of general rev- 
enues after July 1. 

This shift would release the 
entire amount of receipts coming 
into the highway trust fund for 
90% federal payments on the in- 
terstate system. 


Would Increase State Funds 


With the additional trust fund 
money thus released, Gore would 
increase the presently authorized 
interstate allocations by more 
than $11 billion: $500 million 
extra for next year starting July 1 
(fiscal 1960), $800 million addi- 
tional for fiscal 1961, $999 mil- 
lion more for each of the seven 
years 1961-67, $1.6 billion extra 
for 1968 and nearly $2 billion 
additional for 1969. 

Eisenhower’s plan would in- 
crease federal highway allocations 
by $2.2 billion for the three fiscal 
years, 1959-61. He wants to step 
up the federal contribution for 
those years to $6.6 billion from 
the $4.4 billion now allowed. 

Public Works—Democrats in 
Congress are making much bigger 
plans for public works than any- 
thing the White House has talked 
about so far. A month ago, the 
Administration announced a $2- 
billion three-to-five-year program 
to modernize post office buildings 
and equipment, based on_ in- 
creased receipts from higher 
postal rates. 


Copper Output to Be Cut 


New York—lIn a move to bring 
supply more in line with present 
and short-term future demand, 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. plans to cut 
copper, lead, and zinc produc- 
tion 742% below 1957 rate at its 
La Oroya, Peru operation. The 
production cut would be approxi- 
mately 1,050 tons a month, of 
which 300 tons would be copper. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
congressmen are spending so 
much time and talk on anti-reces- 
sion plans. 

For these business plans for re- 
duced spending, if carried out, 
are going to continue to be a big 
factor in the economic outlook 
for the rest of the year. These 
reduced investment figures are 
another indication of a business 
slide that’s sharper and more ser- 
ious than expected. 

However, not all the highlights 
are gloomy: 

e The decline is a slow one, 
with no sign that businessmen 
are calling a halt to all expansion. 

e This year’s estimate of spend- 
ing is still huge by any standard, 
the third largest ever, coming be- 
low only the super-boom plant 
and equipment expansion of 1956 
and 1957. 

e There are signs from some 
key industries that the reduced 
spending may be over by mid- 
year, and may start up again. 

The survey, based on returns 
gathered largely in February by 
the Commerce Department and 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, is the first government 
effort to measure plant and equip- 
ment spending for the whole year. 
Last November, a McGraw-Hill 
survey showed business was plan- 
ning a 7% reduction for 1958. 
The two surveys are not compar- 
able; Commerce-SEC, for exam- 
ple, covers more small businesses. 
But the 7% decrease indicated 
last November, compared to the 
13% drop in the new survey, can 
be taken as a rough indication of 
what happened to business plan- 
ning as recession signs accumu- 


lated during the winter. 
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Industry Cuts New Expansion 
By $5 Billion, a 13% Decline 


Another, and more direct in- 
dication, is a decline in expecta- 
tions regarding the current quar- 
ter as reported three months ago 
and in the new survey. In Decem- 
ber, the Commerce-Sec survey re- 
ported business plans to spend at 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of $35.5 billion this quarter. The 
new indications is for a rate of 
$34.0 billion. 

For the year as a whole com- 
pared to 1957, every major class- 
ification of industry but one seems 
headed for a drop. 

The exception is public util- 
ities, long a star performer in 
these surveys. Some $6.4 billion 
of new capacity will be put in 
place this year if utility executives 
carry through with their plans, 
up 4% over 1957. 


Owners Shut Down 
Oldest Copper Mine 


South Strafford, Vt.—The na- 
tion’s oldest copper mine, the old 
Elizabeth, owned by Appalachian 
Sulphids, Inc., is shutting down 
operations because the profitable 
ore deposits are exhausted. 

The mine, first worked by 
farmers in 1793, produced more 
than 300,000 tons of ore a year 
at peak production. 


Heating Oil Price Cut 


New York—Light heating oil 
prices have been eased along the 
Atlantic seaboard. Esso Standard 
Oil Company has cut tags on its 
kerosene No. 2 heating oil and 
diesel oil by ’2¢ a gallon for tank 
wagon, barge and tank car de- 


Canadian P.A. s 
Elect Haszard 


(Picture page 1) 

Vancouver, B. C.—Geoflrey 
L. Haszard has been elected 
president of Canadian Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents. He 
succeeds Eric J. Wain, of Mon- 
treal, who died recently. 

First man west of Toronto to 
become president, WHaszard is 
general purchasing agent for B. 
C. Electric Co. Ltd. 

Elected vice-president of the 
association in Toronto last Octo- 
ber and a past national director, 
Haszard is past president of Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of! 
British Columbia. He also is an 
executive member of Public 
Utility Buyers Group of the U.S 
National Associaton of Purchas 
ing Agents and a member of the 
Washington Purchasing Agent: 
Association. 

Haszard began his purchasing 
career with Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. Ltd. at Trail, 
B.C. In 1940 he was loaned to 
Allied War Supplies to assist in 
purchasing for a new chemical 
war plant, Alberta’ Nitrogen 
Products Ltd. He was purchasing 
agent there from 1941 to 1946 
when he was selected to organize 
B. C. Electric’s purchasing de- 
partment. 


Buffalo Group Reviews 
Lake Shipping Packages 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Revival of 
package freight in lake shipping 
was discussed in the first of a 
series Of meetings sponsored by 
the Buffalo Port Authority. Sev- 
enteen representatives of local in- 
dustry exchanged — information 
and viewpoints in an effort to 
find a satisfactory harbor devel- 
opment program. 

Interest in restoring service in 
individually packaged goods in 
containers which would be trans- 
ferred easily from truck to ship 
to truck was indicated. The rep- 
resentatives also wanted more in- 
formation on plans for widening 
and dredging the harbor at the 
north entrance. 


Truck-Plane Service 
Set for New England 


New York—A_ new _ truck- 
plane service, saving up to 24 hr 
in delivery time of New Eng- 
land’s products to the nation’s 
markets, was inaugurated Mar. 3. 

Emery Air Freight Corp. be- 
gan a new forwarding service in 
the Bridgeport and Stamford, 
Conn. areas. The service links 
afternoon truck deliveries with 
evening cargo flights out of New 
York airports, saving, in some 
cases, days of transit time. 


Dictaphone Cuts Prices 


New York The  Dicta- 
phone Corporation is cutting 
prices on some of its dictation 
and transcription equipment. The 
transistorized time-master dictat- 
ing unit now sells for $380 
down $14.50. The new powe! 
control time-master dictating ma- 
chine price is $365—down $15. 
A smaller $4.50 cut was made on 
the transistorized — time-maste! 
transcriber which now goes fol 
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John F. Nash, Vice President—Operation, New York Central System 


“Moore forms help us locate freight automatically” 


AUTOMATED CAR REPORTING GIVES NEW YORK CENTRAL 24-HOUR CONTROL OF ROLLING STOCK 


New York Central recently introduced an electronic Car 
Reporting System, a specially designed network utilizing 
350 Teletype machines that links 67 Central freight yards 
with information service bureaus at New York, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis and Detroit. The system provides accurate, 
complete information on some 52.000 cars—within minutes. 
This improves freight yard efliciency, speeds train opera- 
tion and gives shippers valuable delivery information. 

As a train enters a strategic Central freight yard. a card 
with content. destination and traffic information is punched 
for each car, then fed into an IBM card-to-tape machine 
which produces a tape. This information is transmitted, 
by tape, to the service bureaus, retransmitted automatically 
to interested freight yards. There the tape is automatically 


reproduced. converted into cards in train sequence. These 


Build control with 


Sat = 


are changed as cars are added or removed from the train. 
A new tape is made, then sent on the network again. Each 
transmission prints a ‘consist’ of the train on a Moore 
Speediflo. It is the road’s control in print. 


The Moore man helped with scientific design and manu- 
facture of the multi-part Speediflo and other 
forms used in this Automated Data Process- 
ing system. If you would like examples 
how Moore helped improve other systems 
write on your Company letterhead to the 


Moore office nearest you. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories across 


U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Central America. 
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He’s a whiz at prompt deliveries—because he engineer, backed by versatile application en- 
. ° ° . ° ° ] 
has the most complete line of bearings avail- gineers and bearing designers. 
c . . . . or ° . ° 
able. More than 3,000 basic sizes of ball and Why not simplify your job by putting his : 
roller bearings. And he knows bearings inside- skills to work for you today? Just call the , 3 
m ‘ . ( 
out because he’s an experienced bearing Sis office nearest you. 7818 
EVERY TYPE—EVERY USE 
: ® 
. : ; ee Ser INDUSTRIES. INC.. PHILADELPHIA 32. PA. 
: Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson Papered Roller Bearings 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF { 
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